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Morbid Anatomy.—Now we go to some- 
thing more to the p , and that is the 
morbid anatomy of nervous system. 
Here I first speak of morbid appearances of 
the dura mater; and yet J say, with regard 
to morbid anatomy, there's nothing in it 
that seems to me to be particularly interest- 
ing. The same diseases occur in other 
parts of the body. The dura mater will be 
thickened ; it has an under secreting surface, 
and the secretions from that surface may be 
altered in consequence of inflammation. 
Here you will see actually a fungous mem- 
brane formed, from a gelatinous substance 
that has been deposited. It is in some de- 
gree ised, It’s what you see in 
larynz, in the case of croup. Well, the 
dura mater may be thickened, it | ad- 
here to the surface of the brain ; and here 
is a specimen, a very curious specimen it is, 
in which the dura mater has been separated 
from the arachnoid membrane, to show that it 
is distinct. I know the history 
very well. Here are specimens of grow 
on the under of dura mater. 
The dura mater may be ossified. And yet, 
I say, these things are what any body would 
believe without witnessing the facts ; and 
therefore what appears to me to be of most 
consequence to us is, that we should con- 
sider that the dera mater is the periosteum 


of the internal table of the skull ; and that | y 


if there was any thorough disease of the 
cranium, you might as rationally expect the 
cranium to adhere to the outer layers, as you 
might the dura mater to adhere to the under 


Vou, XI, 


layers, or inner table of the skull. And if the 
dura mater tes from the under table 
of the skull, what will happen? There will 
be some fluid collected between it and the 
bone ; irritation between it and that part of 
the bone will be kept up ; gelatinous matter 
will be deposited; the deposited matter 
will become organised ; and then, if this 
irritation be continued, as you know how 
prone disease is to be propagated along con- 
tinuing surfaces, the dura mater may be- 
come generally affected. I have seen ex- 
cessive disease of the dura mater thus take 
place, the origin of it being local, and simply 
in consequence of its being detached from a 
diseased part of bone. To show you what 
I mean, | may tell you what happened to a 
man in this Hospital : he had a disease in the 
bones of his head ; it was supposed to be 
venereal ; he was salivated; he came here 
in a very reduced state ; ultimately he had 
symptoms of cerebral irritation, and he 
died. Now upon taking off the top of the 
skull it was found that there was a part of 
the dura mater separated from the bone, and 
a sort of fungus growing from it. This was 
from one hemisphere. But upon turning 
the skull round, and cutting it fully open, 
we found upon the other hemisphere, under 
cover of the dura mater, a large quantity of 
good tenacious pus, which extended every 


the | where upon the hemisphere, and adhered to 


the under layer of the dura mater. 

Now it’s of great consequence that ae 
should trepan in these circumstances. Why 
should you not take away a piece of the 
bone? It may be dead ; the patient cannot 
feel the operation, and you give a discharge 
to any pus that may be under the dura 
mater, thereby exempting it from irritation. 
But under these circumstances, the dura 
mater may throw out a fungus; the fungus 
may come in contact with the under table of 
the bone, and what then? The bone may 
be absorbed ; the fungus makes its way by 

rogression through the bone, and rises up 
like a mushroom on the man’s head, where 
ou may have a violent pulsation. This 
was called a cerebral hernia ; and Monsieur 
Louis, in the 5th volume of the Memoirs of 
the French Academy of Surgery, has de- 
scribed this case. I now show you a pre- 
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paration of the case. Mons. Louis, when he 
described the case, told the proper treatment 
of it in a very few words ; he says, in this 
case it is your duty to remove the bony cir- 
cle which surrounds the basis of the fungous 
growth, and afterwards to destroy the fun- 
gus by suitable remedies. But I say to you, 
if you do remove the circle of bone which 
surrounds the basis of the fungus, in all 
probability the fungus will cease to grow ; 
for what occasions fungus to grow, but ir- 
ritation? Remove the cause of irritation, 
and the growth of the fungus will cease. 
There is one famous case of this kind on 
record, which was attended with complete 
success, described by Haller; it was the 
case of a German oilicer. You know that 
the dura mater may undergo disease distinct 
from the brain, or the brain disease distinct 
from the dura mater. 

T now come to the membrane of the brain, 
and here I may tell you, that you will find 
the arachnoid membrane white and thick ; 
and that you will have water effused, and 
jelly effased, connecting it with the true 
pia mater. But all those appearances, which 
were spoken of during the demonstrations 
and the lectures, cannot well be exhibited 
in preparations. The morbid appearances 
fade, or the fluid escapes, or the jelly 
thickens, so that they are not exhibitable in 
preparations put up in spirits. 

Then f come to the substance of the brain 
itself; and what do we here meet with? 
Why we meet with tubercles; not unfre- 
quently tubercles in the cineritious and 
medul part of the brain. Of these tu- 
bercles Dr. Baillie speaks, and he has said 
some of them are very small. I show you 
preparations of strings of them. When cut 
asunder, they seem to be a little yellow, as 
if they were about to suppurate. Now 1 
have very frequently found tubercles in peo- 
ple who died of epilepsy. But then, would 


you say that this was the cause of epilepsy?) tion 


should say, rather the effect of that cere- 
bral irritation which produced the epileptic 
fits. Can epilepsy take place without or- 
ganic disease of the brain? that's the ques- 
tion. The answer is, unquestionably. It is 
answered unquestionably by any man of ex- 
tensive observation. But few people have 
that extent of observation, which would 
qualify them to assert this opinion. I refer 
you to a case where a man died of epilepsy, 
which was published, I think, by a Dr. 
Fraser, and where Sir Astley Cooper was 
employed to examine the brain. He did 
examine it with the utmost attention, and 
he found no organic disease of the brain 
whatever. 


Every variety of nervous affection does oc- 
eur wi any organic disease, But when 
people have epilepsy without organic dis+ 
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ease they generally recover, or may recover, 
If the irritation which occasioned the epi- 
lepsy continues for a length of time, natu- 
rally enough, faulty vascular actions will be 
induced, so that in people who have been 
long subject fo @piléctic fits you generally 
find tubercles. But the subject is a most 
momentous and important one, and very 
much deserving of your attention. For my 
own part, I shall affirm that ae kind of 
nervous malady may occur in the brain, as 


functional disorder, and not as organic dis- 


ease. This is most important, because it 
leads to the consideration of madness ; and 
why should they bleed and purge, and the 
devil knows what, poor people who are 
afflicted with madness, as if they have alla 
disease of the organ, the brain itself? Now 
here I quote Mo i; he has got a long 
list of diseases that he has published where 
tubercles were found, and among that list 
are cases of persons who were mad from 
too hard a brain, from too soft a brain, from 
a fungus in the brain, from a plexus occur- 
ring in the brain, and so on; but here 
comes the epigram, the concluding sen- 
tence, ‘ but all these morbid appearances 
have I seen without any appearance of tu- 
bercles at all, and I have seen tubercies 
where there have been no such morbid ap- 

arances.” There's a body of evidence 
or you. (Much laughter.) Madness is no 
eause of these tubercles at all. I say the 
object we should bind our attention to is, to 
settle nervous inquietude ; to tranquilise 
the vital actions of the cerebrum ; to cut off 
any cause of irritation affecting it; and [ 
take the putting into order the digestive or- 
gans to be one grand point towards accom- 
plishing this end, (Laughter.) I tell you 
honestly what I think is the cause of the 
complicated maladies of the human race; 
it is their gormandizing and stuffing, and 
stimulating those organs to an excess, there- 
by producing nervous disorder and irrita- 
The state of their minds is another 
grand cause : the fidgetting and discontent- 
ing yourselves about that which can’t be 
helped ; passions of all kinds—malignant 
passions, and worldly cares, pressing upon 
the mind, disturb the cerebral action, and 
do a great deal of harm. There is some- 
thing of moral treatment in madness: you 
are to quiet the mind as well as the ali- 
mentary organs, and not to keep bleeding 
and blistering, as if you were to cure all the 
diseased structure by such measures. Of 
course, preventing too powerful an impulse 
of the blood is important, but every thing is 
to be conducted in moderation. 

Now, what do you meet with here? You 
sometimes find the substance of the cerebrum 
itself, undergoing a morbid deterioration. 
I have seen it like thick cream—not at all 
having its natural smoothness of surface, 
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when divided. And I remember two apo- 
ic patients who were examined at this 
— about the same time, where the 
morbid state of the medullary matter of the 
hemispheres of the brain was found thick- 
ened throughout the whole length of it: 
bat I remember too—and that was a thing 
that particularly fixed itself on my mind, 
that one of those chaps was the happiest 
mortal alive ; though he had those fits, still 
he thought he would do very well, and for 
every body who approached him he had a 
smile. The other was the most uneasy and 
desponding dog that could live ; though he 
might be exempt from the fits, yet he had 
no hope; he felt sure he would die, and 
nothing was presented to him but what was 
a sort of misery to his mind. Well, that 
was a difference of character, I suppose, in 
the two individuals, but the morbid appear- 
ances were the same. 


Abscesses—Then you have abscesses in 
the brain. And when an abscess is formed 
in the brain, it is like an abscess in any 
other part of the body. Here is one, the 
sides of whichare flocculent, and what I may 
call villous. Here is a preparation of one, 
which, I suppose, held an ounce and a half 
of matter; this was in the front hemisphere 
of the brain, and this case is a case I wish 
to tell you of; for, in considering the prac- 
tice of surgery, it is a very important thing 
that you should understand, that there is a 
considerable sympathy between the contained 
and the containing parts: this man had his 
Scalp torn off by a cart-wheel which passed 
against his head ; torn off and smashed all 
to pieces; it could not be replaced. He 
was not stunned: no other harm was done 
to him, than that the scalp was torn off. He 
was brought to this Hospital, and here he 
lived for a considerable time. The peri- 
cranium having been stripped off the bone, 
there was a death of the ine, and the ex- 
foliation of the bone was a very tedious pro- 
cess, There was not much wrong with 
him ; and to tell you the truth, he was not 
much attended to ; he was left by the dresser, 
and he used to dress the injured part him- 
self. [ was going round the ward one morn- 
ing, and I saw him standing at the end, 
staring in an extraordinary manner ; I went 
up to him, and said, what's the matter with 
this man! I felt his pulse; it was very 
low, and his hands were cold. I got intoa 
sort of rage with the nurse, and desired to 
know why she had not been more attentive 
to the man. She said, He did not say he 
was ill, Sir. Why, he might not have said 
he was ill; but I am quite sure, I observed, 
that he could not have eat his food of late. 
No, he certainly did not eat his food well, 
but he had not made any complaints, How- 
ever, he died very shortly afterwards. Now 


here, from mere irritation on the outer part 
of the head, an abscess formed in the brain ; 
and when abseesses form there, people go 
off generally in the way I have told you. 
They have no warning, they have a failure 
of the vital powers, and they sink very 
speedily. ©, there are many similar cases 
on record ; but here I call your attention to 
it, as a case indicating the sympathy that 
exists between the contents of the cranium 
and the external parts. 

You may have abscess in the a 
matter of the brain, And what does all 
this show? Does it not show that the 
organisation of every part of the body is 
precisely the same, since every part of the 
body is capable of building up the same sort 
of disease, of converting the healthy struc- 
ture into diseased structure? How is it 
done? Why, by the vessels arranging de- 
posited matter from the secretions of those 
vessels being wrong, instead of preparing 
that which they ought to prepare. 


Apoplery—Well, then, again you have 
apoplectic cells. Here are specimens of plenty 
of them. Blood-vessels burst upon the 
brain ; the blood gets effused ; it clots, and 
forms cells in the brain, and that is called 
sanguineous dpoplery. Now with regard to 
sanguineous apoplexy, Dr. Baillie has said, 
you generally see some alteration in the na- 
tural structure of the principal arteries ; 
that they are white, in some degree ossified ; 
and that in this state they are more liable to 
| burst than in the healthy state ; that there 

is a sort of diseased structure in them, 
which renders them the more liable to 
burst. Well, now, I say that that’s the 
‘morbid action of the blood-vessels ; that it 
| proceeds from the too forcible action of the 
{ blood, and that therefore all this is likely to 
| be observed in the principal arteries, where 
| they go into the brain. Here are specimens 
‘of arteries which have penetrated the sub- 
| stance of the brain, ossified. This was the 
‘brain of a man who had been long ill, and 
| had had very strong nervous symptoms. A 
surgeon being employed to examine the 


brain, he notched his knives, and he had to 
go on haggling and scratching throngh the 
ossified arteries which ran through the sub- 


stance of the brain. Well, of course the 
arteries of the brain are liable to the same 
sort of disease which the other arteries of 
the body are liable to; and of course dis- 
eased arteries are more liable to burst by a 
forcible action of the blood, than sound ar- 
teries. Sanguineous apoplexy also, is more 
common to the old than to the young, where 
probably some disease of the arteries has 
taken « Boy owing to the too forcible action 
of the blood-vessels. But the young do 
likewise have sanguineous apoplexy, in con- 
sequence of diseased blood-ve in the 
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brain. I have seen it many times, but still 
it is not common. The young seem to me 
to be more subject to nervous apoplexy, than 
to apopleria sanguinea. 

Now what's to be done in these cases? O, 
to guard against the forcible action of the 
heart and arteries ; that state of irritation 
which is the cause of inherent vascular ac- 
tion, must be your object. You any how- 
ever, that a vessel gives way, and blood is 
shed ; what does it ot hy it acts as 
pressure. It generally falls on some part 
of the body; but a var considerable quan- 
tity of blood may be shed, and yet the pa- 
tient may recover. I may relate the case 
of a great effusion of blood, where the pa- 
tient did recover; it was the case of Mr. 
Baddeley, the player. He fell down in a fit ; 
there was a great effusion of blood, but he 
recovered, played again on the stage, and 
then he died in a second fit of apoplexy. I 
think you may easily know the state of an 
individual who is liable to sanguineous apo- 
plexy, if you will be observant. To convey 
to you the state of my mind on this subject, 
I will tell you the case of an old man with 
whom I was acquainted, who could get no 
better doctor to attend him than myself; he 
could not afford to give fees. He was a 
man of a vigorous constitution ; he lived 
nearly to the age of 70, without having had 
the slightest illness. He then had occa- 


sionally a fit of the gout, and subsequently 
he had a slight attack of apoplexy. The 


first fit he had affected his speech, and left 
him in a state unable to articulate. After 
some years he had another fit, and this af- 
fected one side of his face, but not more. 
Then again he had a third fit, which left 
him completely without any motion in one 
side of the body. It was one of the larger 
vessels that had burst. He was a man of 
great vigour, both of body and mind, but 
when I first knew him, it was just as he was 
recovering from this third fit. He used 
sometimes to forget all about every thing 
that had transpired, and was quite uncon- 
scious of all around him. I admonished him 
about his diet, and about keeping his bowels 
regular (laughter) ; and I made him an issue 
in the neck, and his recovery was rapid be- 

ond belief. He soon had all his wits about 

im ; he became able to go forth and walk in 
his garden, to recount again with accuracy 
all the adventures and incidents of his past 
life, and he was very comfortable. As long 
as I knew him, he had a fit of gout in the 
winter; and every year, in the summer, he 
had a violent throbbing in the vessels of his 
head ; but he kept his howels open, and went 
on tolerably :omfortable for five or six years. 
But I remember one summer time, for he 
lived in the country, on going into the house, 
I saw that he looked a little confused ; and 


his wife said to me, I don’t know what's the 
matter with him, I think it may be his sto- 
mach. I saw the temporal artery beating 
violently ; I said, bring me a basin, and on 
puncturing the temporal artery, I got about 
fourteen ounces of blood from it, and closed 
the wound. Then I said to him, well Sir, 
how do you find yourself now? says he, as 
well as ever I found myself in my life. He 
got up, threw himself down into his chair 
with a thump on his bottom ; now, said he, 
before you took away that blood I was 
obliged to sit down very cautiously, other- 
wise it would have jarred my head, but 
now you see what I can do. I say, I think 
you will have forewarnings enough if you are 
observant.—Coughing hurts the head most 
excessively where there is a tendency to 
inflammatory action, and the throbbing of 
the vessels seems to cause them all to go 
into a sort of sanguineous apoplexy. 


As to the nervous apoplexy, you know 
that is very curious ; but you have cases of 
nervous apoplexy. It cannot be said that 
that is occasi so much from pressure, 
for no pressure seems to continue, and yet 
the effects go off. However, this is a sub- 
ject of discussion which is foreign to our 
present purpose. 1'll tell you, that a little 
pressure will produce apoplectic symptoms 
in one person, and will not produce them in 
another person; and that sometimes a per- 
son from pressure will be liable to torpor 
in the brain—that torpor will go off, the pa- 
tient recover, and again have the same 
symptoms from the same degree of pres- 


Well, then, what more have I to say? 0 
there’s Aydrocephalus—effusion of fluid into 
the ventricles of the brain. But I never 
thought it worth while to put up a prepa- 
ration of this kind, for really there is nothing 
to be seen, but a great quantity of water in 
the ventricles. You have also disease of 
the plerus choroides; and it’s curious, that if 
you have a disease in the plexus choroides 
on one side, you generally have the disease 
on the other side. This is a circumstance 
that Dr. Baillie has remarked, and here is 
an example of it. 


Now I do not know that I have more to 
say relative to the facts which we observe 
in dissecting the brain, when it undergoes 
organic disease. 
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DR. CLUTTERBUCK ON APOPLEXY. 


LECTURES 
ON THE 


Diseases of the Nervous System, 


BY 
DR. CLUTTERBUCK,. 


Lecrure XIV. 
On the Prevention and Treatment of Apoplery. 


Tue prevention of apoplexy altogether, as 
well as of the recurrence of the disease 
where it has once taken place, depends u 
attention to the known causes of the Tis. 
ease, and, as far as possible, the avoiding of 
them. For this purpose you must revert to 
a former lecture, where the occasional and 
predisposing causes of apoplexy were pointed 
out, and their mode of operation explained. 
The object to be aimed at is to avoid all 
causes that either tend to excite the arte- 
rial action of the brain, or which impede 
the return of blood from it. To the former 


class of causes belong too intense applica- 
tion of mind, mental emetions, great bodily 
exertion, external heat, whether applied to 
the surface of the body generally, or to the 
head more particularly, (coup-de-soleil,) the 


intemperate use of strong drinks, and 

to the latter, a dependent posture of the 
head, and pressure upon the veins, or any 
other cause impeding the return of blood 
from the head. Besides the avoidance of 
these different causes, recourse may be had 
to counter irritation of various kinds, as by 
issues or setons, frequent purging may also 
be enumerated among the means of pre- 
vention. Occasional blood-letting may be 
also proper, but only when signs of in- 
creased arterial action, in and about the 
brain, present themselves. Loss of blood 
is by no means proper for the mere purpose 
of reducing corpulency, for it tends rather, 
when moderately employed, to increase this. 
Restriction in diet, much and laborious ex- 
ercise, with the avoidance of much sleep, 
are the only rational means of reducing ex- 
cessive corpulency. 

You may perhaps have remarked, that a 
common soldier is never overloaded with 
fat ; and yet he feeds well, and is not over- 
worked, This, I think, may be ascribed to 
the more than ordinary degree of watching 
he endures. 

Of the treatment of apoplery.—This you will 
find sufficiently easy, if you bear in mind the 
general nature of the disease, and the causes 
inducing it. But first let me caution you 
ayainst the large and indiscriminate bleed- 
ing that is often practised on these occa- 
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to the doing a great deal that is unne- 
cessary, and which is sometimes injurious. 
Practitioners often bleed their patients 
without measure, and so profusely as to 
endanger life itself; but, at all events, with 
the effect of impeding recovery afterwards. 
They proceed as if they thought that it was 
only necessary to carry the evacuation far 
enough, in order to ensure the aecomplish- 
ment of their object, forgetting that some 
of the more immediate causes of the dis- 
ease, are absolutely incapable.of being re- 
moved by art. But to understand the proper 
treatment of apoplery, you must advert to 
the different causes capable of inducing the 
disease, as the treatment will vary in each 
particular case. 

1. In the case of apoplery produced by 
direct pressure on the surface of the brain, 
as by depressed bone or extravasated blood 
underneath it, the immediate removal of the 
cause by surgical means, is the first and 
principal object ; and when this is accom- 

lished, the organ, in ordinary cases at 
east, immediately resumes its functions ; 
if otherwise, time must be given ; for art 
can do little further towards the cure. The 
occurrence of inflammation, however, must 
be guarded aguinst; and for this purpose, 
bloodletting becomes necessary, and, in fact, 
should hardly ever be omitted. Where the 
functions of the brain are suspended without 
any discoverable injury to the bone, or sus- 
picion of extravasation of blood beneath, 
the symptoms are commonly attributed to 
concussion merely ; and here, of late, a differ- 
ent practice has been inculcated, as I be- 
fore mentioned to you, namely, the use of 
stimulants and opium. But such means are 
doubly objectionable ; first, as being alto- 
gether incapable of affording immediate re- 
lief to the brain, whatever be the degree of 
injury it may have sustained ; and next, as 
being calculated to induce inflammation, an 
almost necessary consequence of the me- 
chanical violence sustained. I think, there- 
fore, you will do much better to follow the 
advice of the older surgeons, Heister, 
Le Dran, Pott, and others; who endeavoured 
to protect their patients in such cases 
against future inflammation, by bloodletting ; 
proportioned, of corse, to the general 
strength of the system, and the state of vas- 
cular action at the time. If the pulse should 
be feeble, and the extremities cold, blood- 
letting would not be required: but the re- 
turn of action in the vascular system should 
be carefully watched, in order to be checked 
if necessary. 

2. Where blood is extravasated in the 
centre of the brain, (a circumstance that 
may be conjectured to have happened in 
sudden and violent attacks, and where the 
symptoms have continued unabated for some 


sions. The alarm felt at these times leads | hours,) it is usual to employ bloodletting to a 
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1 extent; repeating the ion again 
again, in the expectation that the object 
will be finally attained. In this way, I have 
seen from sixty to a hundred ounces taken 
away, in the space of a few hours. Now 
there is neither reason nor mg in this. 
For you should consider that bleeding, to 
whatever extent it be earried, can have no 
immediate effect in removing the blood ex- 
travasated in the brain; and, consequently, 
cannot effectually relieve the present symp- 
toms ; while, by weakening the system to 
too great a degree, it impedes, instead of 
erp the absorption of the effused 
lood afterwards, the only way in which the 
object can be effected. What then, you 
will perhaps ask, is the utility of bleeding at 
all im such cases? The only useful purpose 
to be answered by it, is the lessening the 
arterial action of the brain, upon the tempo- 
rary excess of which, the rupture of vessels 
an quent effusion of blood, primarily 
depend. By doing this, a further effusion 
is likely to be prevented. But for this pur- 
pose, a moderate abstraction of blood is all 
that can be nec , such as will suffice to 
reduce the action of the heart and general 
vascular system within moderate limits ; 


when the arteries of the brain will be likely 
to participate in the effect, If, after having 
taken away blood to the extent of sixteen 
or twenty ounces, (or, in strong subjects, 


thirty,) and having repeated the operation 
once or twice to the same extent, you find 
the symptoms continue ; and if, at the same 
time, the pulse has lost considerably in point 
of fulness and strength ; you had better de- 
sist from further bleeding, and leave the 
case to nature. The blood thrown out in 
the brain will , and the serum 
diffuse itself around, so as to lessen the 

in any one part. The organ will 
accommodate itself by degrees to the new 
circumstances in which it is placed, so as to 
be able, in some degree, to resume its 


The blood in these cases, is generally 
found extravasated in the corpus striatum, or 
in the thalamus, or near these ; and some- 
times from these parts, it bursts into the 
ventricles. A reason has been given for 
this being so commonly the seat of the ex- 
travasation, which is, the number of arte- 
ries that penetrate the substance of these 
perts, without first subdividing on the pia 
mater, a8 is the case in other parts. It is 
very seldom that blood is found extrava- 
sated in the substance of the cerebellum. 

Subsequent improvement in the symp- 
toms can only arise from the gradual a)- 
sorption of the effused fluids; but this is 
necessarily a slow process, and probably 
never perfectly performed. Recoveries, 
however, do occasionally take place, under 
apparently these circumstances ; but this 


circulation of the 


can be e to in 
tremely simple. You should be cautious of 
giving any thing by the mouth, till you are 
sure that the patient is capable of swallow- 
ing, and even possesses some 
consciousness ; for otherwise there will be 
danger of suffocating him, by the matters 
getting into the trachea; or else violent 
coughing may be excited, which, by inter- 
rupting momentarily the return of blood 
from the brain, may aggravate the mischief, 
Stools may be procured, if necessary, by 
clysters, till the faculty of swallowing is 
restored. Ifthe extremites are cold, 
should be warmed by artificial heat, or the 
cutaneous vessels excited by friction. The 
measures now stated, comprise all that is 
essential, and you perceive that they are 
both few and simple. A great deal is done 
in these cases that had better be omitted, as 
being not only useless, but injurious. Such 
are sinapisms or the m poultice, ap- 
plied to the feet, without discrimination. 
These, by the pain and inflammation th 
excite, soon come to irritate the brain iteclt 
by sympathy, so as to increase its vascular 
action, Blistering the head, as is often done, 
is objectionable on the same ground. The 
giving ammonia, or other active stimulants, 
internally, is likewise improper. Should 
the patient recover, a recurrence is to be 
attempted to be prevented, by the means 
before pointed out. 

3. In epoplery following chronic disease in 
the brain, and which is known by long-con- 
tinued pain in the head, with more or less 
disturbance of functions, the same general 
principles of cure apply, though in a modi- 
fied way. It is still inflammation you are 
to treat ; but of long standing, and attended, 
probably, with alteration of structure, Con- 
sequently, although entiphlogistic measures 
are required, it is to a limited extent only 
that they are admissible. Small bieedings, 
from time to time, give the best, and, in 
general, the only chance of relief. Occa- 
sional ives, with a careful avoidance of 
all causes that tend to excite the brain, will 
often, by perseverance, accomplish a great 
deal, in cases of chronic inflammation. But 
this, of course, will depend upon the ac- 
tual condition of the part affected; which 
cannot be satisfactorily ascertained: and 
therefore our prognosis should be doubtful. 
A fresh accession of inflammation may oc- 
cur at any time ; (just as in a diseased state 
ofthe lungs ;) with an aggravation of symp- 
toms that may very probably prove fatal. 

4. Arterial fulness, the result of increased 
action in the arteries of the brain, is ano- 
ther cause of suspended functions, or apo- 
plexy. This cause operates by compressing 
the cerebral veins, and thus impeding the 
i i organ in the manner al- 
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| 
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| | 
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AND TREATMENT OF APOPLEXY. 


ready stated. This variety of apoplexy can 
no otherwise be distinguished from that 
by extravasation of blood in the 

rain, than by the temporary nature of the 
symptoms. If the functions are restored 
quickly and perfectly, as is sometimes the 
case, the suspension could not have been 
owing to extravasation of blood ; as such 
a cause must be permanent. But this can- 
not be ascertained at first. We ought, 
therefore, in all cases, to presume that the 
case may be of this description, and should 
act accordingly ; for should we fail to restore 
the patient, the failure proceeds from causes 
that we cannot control: the means are 
still the best that the case admits of. These 
cases of upoplery arising from arterial ex- 
citement and distention merely, without 
effusion, hold out a fair prospect of being 
cured by simple antiphlogistic remedies ; 
especially bloodletting, which ought to be 
freely used, for the purpose of diminishing 
the arterial action of the brain; for this 
will be followed by a diminution of their 
diameters, and by which the veins will again 
have room to expand in, so as to receive 
the arterial blood. Other antiphlogistic means 
should be used in combination with biood- 
letting ; and especially the steady applica- 
tion of cold to the head; with the view of 
disposing the distended arteries to contract 
the more readily. The disposition to this 
kind of apoplexy in certain individuals is 


sometimes very strong; so that trivial 
causes, such as close attention of mind, or 


itation, is sufficient to confuse 


any mental 
patient for a time. 


and stupefy 


5. That apoplectic state which is called 
intorication, and which is induced by strong 


drinks; and the somewhat analogous state | 


induced by opium; may be explained, I 
think, upon the principle of arterial dis- 
tention, just laid down. Alcohol or spirit in 
every form, exerts a specific influence on 
the arteries of the brain, exciting them to 
increase of action, followed by distention, 
and consequent pressure on veins ; thereby, 
as in other cases, impeding the circulation 
of blood through the organ. So that the 
restoration of the sensorial functions depends 
upon the circulation of the brain being re- 
stored. Now the first step towards this, is 
the diminution of the arterial action of the 
brain, which, in fact, soon subsides of it- 
self to the natural standard, and probably 
below this, if we may judge from the lan- 
guor and depression felt afterwards. The 
change in this case is gradual, requiring 
usually a few hours for its completion ; and 
in this way the symptoms of intorication are 
by degrees removed. In ordinary cases, the 
patient may be left to himself; but where 
the quantity of alcohol swallowed is dan- 
gerously great, more active measures are 
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uired, which, however, are simple. 
The object is, to diminish the 7 aes 
cerebral arteries; which may be done by 
lessening that of the whole vascular system, 
by a moderate abstraction of blood from the 
arm; while cold should be applied to the 
head itself. There is probably, no utility 
in administering drugs internally. Strong 
| infusions of tea, and perhaps coffee, seem to 
lessen the effects of strong drinks on the 
| brain, and so far may act as remedies. The 
nausea and headach that are often com- 
plained of on the following day, are in gene- 
ral best relieved by a moderate quantity of 
some stimulant applied to the stomach. 


The effects of opium are so analogous with 
those of alcohol, that the condition of the 
| brain is probably very much the same in 
} both: and if so, a similar mode of treat- 
meut would seem to be indicated. In one 
| point, however, a considerable difference 
has been made. Inthe case of opium, we 
are directed to teaze and worry the patient 
in every possible way, in order to keep him 
| forcibly awake. But this can only be done, 
by exciting the brain. If the vascular ac- 
, Gon of the organ be, as | suppose, already 
jin excess, it is not easy to understand how 
such treatmemt can be useful. 1 am in- 
| clined to think, therefore, that it would be 
best to allow the patient to doze quietly for 
|a few hours, as in cases of aiee in- 
toxication. As a matter of experience 
there are no grounds that I am acquainted 
with, that are sufficient for deciding the 
question, one way or the other. The rest 
of the treatment in the two cases, is the 
same. 


Whether the inhalation of carbonic acid, 
| or other gases, in respiration, influences the 
brain by increasing its vascular action, or in 
some more direct way by destroying the 
nervous , I shall not pretend to deter- 
mine. While the action of the heart conti- 
nues to be performed with much strength, 
there would seem to be a reason for bleed- 
ing to a moderate extent. But, in fact, 
there is little known respecting the mode 
of acting of these peculiar poisons. It is 
doubtless of the first importance to with- 
draw the patient as quickly as may be from 
such an atmosphere, and to make him in- 
spire as pure an air as possible. 

In apoplery occasioned by an impeded re- 
turn of blood from the brain, the cause 
of the impediment must be looked to, 
and, as far as possible, averted, In the 
case of disease of any kind in the chest act- 
ing in this way, the chance of doing good 
depends, of course, upon the nature and de- 

e of the disease present. If it be in- 

lammation, either acute or chronic, or the 
consequence of these, as collection of serous 
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fluid, the mode of treatment for the removal 
of the cause, will be easily understood from 
what was formerly observed on those sub- 
jects. Asa means of directly relieving the 
rain itself, opening the jugular vein seems 
to offer the greatest prospect of advantage. 

Arteriotomy has nothing to recommend it, 
in preference to venesection, but rather the 
con - Morgagni advises opening the 
occipital veins, as there is a communication 
of these with the interior of the skull, by 
means of the foramina at this part. 

A fit of y has often been ascribed 
to repletion of the stomach, either by food 
or flatus ; these being supposed to operate 
mechanically, by making pressure upon the 
descending aorta. More, I think, is to be 
attributed in these cases to the stimulant and 
narcotic quality of the wine or other liquors, 
usually taken at the same time. A mistake 


here may prove injurious, by leading to the 
use of emetics, which, it is easy to see, are 
very capable of doing mischief, by impeding 
the return of blood from the head; which 
straining te vomit does in a remarkable de- 


The apoplectic state induced by recent and 
acute inflammation in the brain, whether 
occurring in the form of phrenitis, hydroce- 
phalus, or idiopathic fever, is generally con- 
fined to the latter stages of those diseases, 
and under circumstances very unfavourable 
to the employment of active measures of 
any kind. The brain, in these cases, is not 
only suffering from arterial pressure, but 
from active inflammation, and that in so ad- 
vanced a stage, and with such injury to 
the texture of the organ, and such a destruc- 
tion of the general powers of the system, as 
to make it very problematical whether blood- 
letting, or indeed evacuations of any kind, 
can be sustained. The employment of ac- 
tive stimulants, so usual on those occasions, 
does not seem reconcileable with the na- 
ture of the case ; nor, as far as my observa- 
tion goes, is the practice proved to be use- 
ful by experience. When = degree of 
apoplectic stupor takes place early, in either 
of the affections mentioned, immediate re- 
course should be had to bloodletting, and that 
largely and repeatedly. 

The affections to which the terms lethargy, 
coma, carus, cataphora, , ecstasis, and 
others, have been applied, are all but modi- 
fications of the apoplectic state, and require 
to be treated upon the same general princi- 
ples which it is unnecessary to repeat. 

t has been proposed to exhibit antimony 
in some form for a length of time, as a 
alle: means of overcoming the apeplectic 

lency ; but, after trial, I have seen no 
reason to believe in the efficacy of such a 
remedy. We shall next have to treat of 
palsy, and its varieties, 


ACEPHALOCYSTS. 


FOREIGN DEPART MENT. 


MORBID ANATOMY, 


Acephalocysts. 
M. Servite presented to the Royal Aca- 


demy of Medicine at Paris, some acepha- 
locysts which had been found beneath 
the arachnoid, in the substance of the en- 
cephalon. The patient, wt. 27, laboured 
constantly under an affection of the head ; 
one day the pains increased, and she sud- 
denly died. There were found under the 
dura mater several ovoid hydatids, some 
adhering to the arachnoid, others being only 
contiguous to it, and sunk in a depression 
fn the brain. There were also several in 
the cerebral veins, in the corpus callosum 
the left middle lobe, and the right optic 
thalamus. 

Our readers are perhaps aware, that the 
acephalocyst consists of a round or, ovoid 
bladder deprived of head and body, varying 
in size from that of a pea toa walnut. The 
parietes of the bladder are thin and soft, 
transparent, whitish, filled with a clear 
aqueous or albuminous liquid ; so that the 
whole mass very much resembles in ap- 
pearance the white of an egg. It some- 
times happens, that several smaller cysts are 
seen attached to the external and internal 
surfaces of a larger. It is still a matter of 
doubt whether they effect any spontaneous 
movements. These beings are supposed to 
reproduce themselves by internal buds or 
sprouts, and are met with in nearly every 
organ of the body. Seven or eight different 
species have been met with. The acephalo- 
cysts were first described by M. Laennec, 
in a paper which forms part of those of the 
Faculty of Medicine, printed in 1806; and 
M. Laennec was the first to establish them 
asa genus. They have not, however, been 
recognised asa genus, either by Rudolpbi 
or Cuvier. For further particulars, vide 
Lennec Traite de l’Auscultation, 2d Fd, 
Vol. II. p. 4. Rudolphi’s Entozoorum His- 
toria, 2d Vol. p. 367, or his Entozoorum 
Synopsis. 
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REPRODUCTION OF NERVES. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
On the Reproduction of the Nerves. By M. 


Prevosr.* 


Turreare, in physiology, few questions 
of a more interest, than those of 
the uction of the tissues; unfortu- 
nately, in vertebrated animals, the pheno- 
menon which now occupies our attention, is 
only presented in a certain degree of per- 
fection in the cold blooded animals ; in warm 
blooded vertebrated animals the reproduc- 
tion of tissues is so very imperfect, that one 
of the greatest anatomists of this century has 
denied its existence, with the exception of 
the cellular tissue. Analogy is evidently 
opposed to such a conclusion ; but the ob- 
jects which Bichat had constantly under his 
eyes induced him to doubt, and his imagi- 
nation yielded to the pleasure of supposing 
one of the greatest generalities which have 
any attraction for the human mind. Many 
distinguished anatomists have made some 
excellent experiments on unguiculated ani- 
mals; but their Jabours, undertaken in a 
practical point, furnished us with very little 
light on the organisation of regenerated tis- 
sues. Some new facts, examined in a point 
of view purely scientific, offer, then, some 
interest, even when isolated, and it is this 
which induces me to publish the following 
observation, which relates to the nervous 
tissue. 

Last summer J divided, in five young cats, 
the left pneumo-gastric nerve ; | took off a 
portion, about six millimeters in length, 
from this nerve, in order that the superior 
and inferior ends might be separated by a 
marked interval. Neither of the cats ap- 
peared affected by this operation : the cica- 
trisation of the wound was very rapid ; they 
continued to feed as if nothing had hap- 
pened. A month after, I cut, in one of them, 
the same nerve on the opposite side ; the 
animal appeared .to suffer a great deal; it 
frequently cried out ; its respiration became 
more and more painful, then very slow, and 
at the end of fifteen hours it died. I exa- 
mined with care the pneumo-gastric nerve, 
which had been divided a month ; the two 
ends were swollen ; they were directed one 
against the other; a whitish tissue, very 
much like the thickened and disfigured 
neurilema, united them. A person might 
judge from this circumstance, that this sub- 
stance did not propagate the nervous ac- 
tion. I then waited a month, and repeated 
on the second of my cats the same opera- 
tion; it was stronger, and died just as the 
former, but only after thirty-six hours. The 
examination after death presented on the 


* Annales des Sciences Naturelles, Fe- 
vrier, 1827. 
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left pmeumo-gastric metve the same sub- 


stance which we shave before spoken of, 
and which seemed to cause a solution of 
continuity between the filaments of the su- 
perior and inferior portion of the nerve. 


There still remained two cats, the fifth hav- 
ing perished by an accident. This time I 
waited two months, and 1 dissected the 
third when it was four months old ; it ap- 
peared to suffer less, as three days after it 
was fall of life; I decided to divide like- 
wise the right pneumo-gastric on its com- 
panion: this did not suffer more than the 
former. In fifteen days they ran about, and 
the two cats recovered remarkably well. 
The question was, if the preservation of 
their life did not depend on some anastomo- 
sis, which had re-established the nervous 
communication ; I therefore re-divided on 
the first of these the right pneumo-gastric 
nerve, immediately above the place where 
it was divided the first time: the animal 
supported this operation very well; its re- 
spiration did not prove painful to it. Thirty- 
six hours after, I divided on the same su 
ject the left pneumo-gastric, above the for- 
mer place ; at the end of thirty hours the 
cat died, as if the two nerves of the eighth 
pair had been divided at the same time. 


I dissected with care the nervous trunks 
that had been divided ; the two portions of 
the left pneumo-gastric were united by a 
firm swelling, of a whitish appearance, on 
which the neurilema appeared much thicker 
than any where else. I broke this swel- 
ling, and removed with caution all the thick 
neurilema which had formed the most ex- 
ternal layer ; I pressed the remainder be- 
tween two pieces of glass, and placing it 
under the microscope, distinctly saw the 
filaments of the superior nervous trunk ex- 
tend into the inferior trunk across the in- 
terposed substance, thus indicating the re- 
storation of the tissue in its integrity. I 
examined in the same manner the cicatrix 
which was established in the preceding di- 
vision : no filaments could be followed. I 
repeated in like manner the same expe- 
riment on the last of the cats, with a re- 
sult exactly analagous, and I deduced the 
following conclusions :— 


ist. When a nerve has been divided, it 
is not sufficient, in order that the action 
may be re-established, that the two divided 
portions, as sometimes happens, be united 
by this white cellular tissue, which is in- 
ty between them, and which adheres 
to 


2d. It is necessary, in this interposed sub- 
stance, that the nervous filaments should 
extend from the superior to the inferior 
parts. 
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- 3d. This ion ap to take 
place after add, 
that the extended filaments were not in 
that regular juxtaposition which is re- 
marked in the nervous chords; they were, 
on the contrary, separated, as if they were 
with difficulty traversing the interposed 
substance. 

For an account of what has been done 
prior to these researches of M. Prevost, we 
refer our readers to the foreigu articles in 
the 185th Number, Vol. X1. of Tue Lancer. 


Modus operandi of Betladona on the Eye. 


M. Segalas read a paper before the Royal | 
Academy of Medicine in Paris, on the man- 
ner that belladona acts when applied to the | 
eye. Having placed on the eye of a young | 
eat a grain of the extract of belladonna, he | 
saw the dilatation of the pupil begin fourteen 
minutes afterward. Having, in a secoad 
experiment, placed a grain on the pleura 
of a cat of the same age, the same | 
height, he saw the dilatation return eight | 
minutes after. Lastly, in a third experi-| 
ment, having injected a grain into the bron- | 
chial vessels, the dilatation appeared two} 
minutes after, that is to say, seven times) 
quicker than after the direct application of 
the substance on the eye. It would seem, 
then, says M, Segalas, that the dilatation of 
the pupil is quick in proportion as the bel- 
Jadonna is applied to a surface possessing a 
greater or less degree of absorbing power, 
from which it would result, that the bella- 
donna only acts on the eye after being ab- 
sorbed and carried by the blood to this or- 
gan. He adds, as another proof, that the 
belladonna, which is only applied to one of 
the eyes, manifests, nevertheless, its action 
on both at the same time. 

MM. Renauldin and Orfila made a few 
observations on this subject. The former 
wished to know, how long the dilatation of 
the pupil lasted ; he saw in one case, where 
the belladonna had been applied, the power 
of this substance continue thirty-six hours, 
The dilatation continued just the same time 
in M. Segalas’s experiment. The latter 
(M. Orfila) stated, that hydrocyanic acid 
applied on the eye kills suddenly, and much 
quicker than when applied on any other 
part; moreover, death follows so rapidly, 
that it is difficult to believe that the poison 
bas been absorbed. In the numerous toxi- 
cological experiments which Mr. Orfila 
tried, belladonna was one of the substances, 
it was applied to the skin, the cellular tissue 
and the various organs. ‘The pupil was 
sometimes dilated, at others contracted, and 
in certain cases it remained insensible ; but 
it constantly became dilated when the bella- 

was directly applied to the eye. 


THE ORNITHORYNCHUS, 


Z200L0GY. 


On the Habits of the Ornithorynchus.* 


Iw a late number of the Anthologis of 
Florence (Dec. 1826), M. Gregori has pub. 
lished the following observations on the 
habits of the ornithorynchus. ‘‘ The ornitho. 
rynchus inhabits the marshes of New Hol. 
land; it forms among the tuft of reed op 
the borders of the lakes, a nest composed 
of brushwood and different roots, interlaced 
among each other; in this it lays two 
white eggs, smaller than those of ordinary 
hens’ eggs; it sits on them a long time, 
and in the same way as birds do theirs, and 
never leaves them unless menaced by some 
formidable foe. 1t appears, that during this 
time, it eats neither seed nor herbs, but con- 
tents itself with the mud or mire close to 
its nest, and which suffices to nourish it ; 
at least, this is the only substance found in 
its stomach. When the ornithorynchus 


plunges under water, it rests there but a 
short time, and comes to the surface, mov- 
ing the head in the same way as ducks do. It 
traverses the sides of the marshes with 
creat rapidity ; itis very alert, and is very 
dificult to take, on account of the excellence 


* Ornithorynchus Mandibule rostrate 
(anatine) Dentes nulli t. 


O. Paradoxus. The duck-bill. Ger. des 
Schnabelthier. (Abbild. Nat, Hist. Gegenst. 
Tab 41.) 

This extraordinary creature is distin- 
guished from all mammiferous animals yet 
known, by the unprecedented formation of 
its jaws, which resemble in the closest pos- 
sible manner, the broad flat bill of a duck, 
are covered in the same way with a soft 
membrane, plentifully supplied with nerves 
for the purpose of tasting, and also, like it, 
serrated at the lateral edges. The feet are 
provided with webs, which, in the front 
ones project beyond the claws, and by that 
means cen be folded up or expanded like a 
fan. No appearances of teats have been 
hitherto detected in either sex. This won- 
derful animal lives near the lakes about 
Botany Bay, in the fifth part of the world, 
so rich in creatures of remarkable formation. 
Vide Blumenbach’s Natural History by 
Gore, a book which we strongly recommend 
to the younger part of the profession — 


+ For the organs which Sir E. Home has de- 
scribed as the molar teeth, and which neither pos- 
sess enamel nor bony substance, fangs neralveoli ; the 
structure of which too, he has compared with that of 
the inner membrane of the gizzard in fowls, cannot, 
according to the scientific terminology of anatom 
ané natural history, be considered as actual tee 
of a warm blooded quadruped. 
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DR. CARSON’S PHYSIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. iva 


of its vision. only one 
breath through in the air, which might 
one to think that the other is only used when PHYSIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
the animal is under water. It scratches the 
head and neck with one of its hind feet, in 
the ape way as rm it endeavours to 
bite when taken, but its beak being v Continued 142. 
fiexible and weak can do no The : from pose ) 
male alone is supplied with p spur on the| Da. Bostock in the first volume of his 
hind leg, and this it employs against agres- Physiology, published more than two years 
sors. The wound which it inflicts produces | ago, admits that I had established the doo- 
inflammation anda very severe pain, butthere | trime that the blood was returned to the 
js no instance of death being produced by heart in the veins by atmospherical pres- 
it.” —Antologia di firenze, tom 24, p. 305. sure, and not as was previously supposed 
by the projectile force of the heart and ar- 
We regret that this work, say the editors | teries. The Doctor, however, in allusion to 
of the Annales, usually omits to state from | the causes by which atmospherical pressure 
what source it derives the curious facts| is made to influence the motion of the blood 
which it communicates to its readers. ‘These | in the veins, says that some of the causes 
which have been just mentioned bear a re-| adduced by Dr. Carson are doubtful, and 
semblance to an account of Sir Patrick Hill, | others decidedly erroneous: among the 
printed in the 13th volume of the Transac-| former he ranks the automatic expansion 
tions of the Linnwan Society of London,|of the heart, in consequence simply of 
p- 622; but they are rather more precise,|the relaxation of its fibres; and among 
which leads us to suppose, that they are de-| the latier, those decidedly erroneous, the 
rived from another source. | elasticity of the lungs, but reserves his rea- 
|sons for these opinions, prudently perhaps, 
We will just quote an extract from the to a subsequent aa of hfe tng T should 
answer of Dr. Southwood Smith, to M. Ed- however have deemed it a fairer method of 
wards, in reference to some points which | proceeding if the Doctor had withheld the 
M.G.St. Hilaire wished to ascertain respect- | statement of his objections until he found 
ing the ornithorynchus. ‘ There is neither jt convenient to support them by argument, 
at the Linngan Society, nor anyother institu-| rather than suspend over my head in a 
tion in London the eggs of an ornithoryuchus. | shaneless and intangible form for so long a 
One preparation has been seen and declared | period his threatened refutation, not without 


By James Carson, M.D. Liverpool. 


to contain an egg; Sir Everard Home ex- | 
amined it, and declared that it was a mis-| 
take. Sir E. H. states, that no one has 
taken more pains to remove any doubts on the 
ornithorynchi; he hopes ultimately to suc- 
ceed, the secretary of the Colonial depart- 
ment having taken some interest in the 
subject,” 

The question whether the ornithorynchus | 
be viviparous or oviparous, has been strongly 
discussed. Geoffroy St. Hilaire and Cuvier 
contended for the latter point; Blainville 
and Home for the former. This matter, 
however, has been satisfactorily settled by 
the dissection of the animal recently made 
by Meckel. He has demonstrated the exist- 
ence of mammary glands, and what has an 
oviparous animal to do with such structures ? 
it no more lays eggs thanacow. The story 
of M. Gregori is a fable. 


biassing, for that time, the public opinion by 
the Weight of his authority. But my long 
suspense has been abundantly atoned for, by 
the actual though protracted birth of his 
conceptions. The Doctor, in a note, for my 
name is not once mentioned in the body of 
the second volume, observes, in reference to 
the resilience of the lungs, as follows: ‘1 
conceive that the reasoning of Dr. Carson 
on this subject is not well founded. His ex- 
peruments made with a view to ascertain the 
elasticity of the lungs, he candidly confesses 
to be imperfect in execution; nor do I 
think that the mode he employed will be 
found competent to the end in view. Phi. 
Trans. for 1820. p. 20, et seq. When the 
lungs collapse they discharge a portion of 
air; this will pass into the globe which he 
employed, and expel a part of the water into 
the connected tube. But before we can ob- 
tain a measure in this way of the elastic 
force of the lungs, we must ascertain the 
proportion that their bulk bears to that of 
the globe, and this, to the quantity of air 
expelled from the lungs. Dr. Elliotson has, 
inadvertently, attributed the collapse when 
the thorax is opened, to the same cause 
which produces ordinary respiration.”” The 
compliment for cand which the Doctor 
is pleased to bestow upon me, 1, perhaps 
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ungratefully, but certainly totally, and in the 
most unlimited sense, disclaim. I do not, 
nor ever did admit, that my experiments 
were imperfect in the execution. The apa- 
ratus employed was not sufficiently iarge 
to ascertain the elastic force of the lungs of 
an ox, in that full stage of dilatation in which 
they must exist in the living and sound 
system; but it was fitted to e d the 
lungs to such a degree, as that in which 
their resilient force sup acolumn of 
water eighteen inches high. In all the 
lesser animals, it was calculated to as- 
certain the elasticity of the lungs at their 
full dilatation. ‘The deficiency might easily 
have been r died, but d so unim- 
portant a so with respect to my 
argument) asnot to demand anotherapparatus. 
For if the lungs ssed such a resilient 
force when they were not fully dilated, they 
must have a greater when they 
were so. The size of the globe, the quantity 
of air that might be in the lungs, and the 
proportions between their bulks, had no- 
thing to do in the matter. The simple ob- 
ject was, to bring against the internal surface 


of the lungs, air under additional pressure, | following brief notice. 


and to increase this pressure till the lungs 
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| he conceived to be 


e of my inquiry, will be disposed to allow 
the Doctor much praise for originality in 
this instance. 

Dr. Barry, an English physician resident 
in Paris, published, in the pee: 1825, a me- 
moir, in which he asserts that he had dis. 
covered and established by positive proof, 
|that the blood in the veins is returned to 

the heart by atmospherical pressure. At 
the commencement of the English copy of 
| the same work, he evidently seems at a loss 
lhow to dispose of me, as I could not but 
| appear te be in the way of his pretensions, 
for the same doctrine had been published, 
/and, as I supposed, established by sufficient 
| proof ten years before Dr. Barry’s work 
,appeared. To pass me over in silence, 
|might seem to argue a want of candour or of 
information. He thinks it more prudent to 
set me aside gently; which he in the 
«The doctrine of 
active resiliency of the lungs, tending con- 


were distended to the volume which they | stantly to leave a vacuum between their sur- 


occupy in the system. It is the degree of | 


faces and the parietes of the abdomen, and 


pressure, not the quantity of air compressed, | thereby assisting to bring uninterrupted at- 


that gives efficacy to the experiment. It is 
upon this very erroneous view of the subject, | 
that Dr. Bostock presumes to accuse Dr. | 
Eliiotson of having inadvertently attributed | 
the collapse of the lungs to the same causes | 
which produce ordinary respiration. I can | 
safely leave Dr. Elliotson to defend himself. | 
He is not an author whom I would suspect 
of being guilty of publishing errors from in- 
advertency. It is with pleasure, however, | 
that I em the opportunity which the 
mention of his name gives, of expressing my 
acknowledgments to Dr. Elliotson. It has | 
been the fate of my doctrines, a cireum- 
Stance perhaps to be expected from their 


| mospherical pressure upon the 


in the 
veins, was, | believe, first broached by Dr, 
Carson of Liverpool, in 1825. Being, how- 
ever, purely theoretical, and unsupported by 
direct experiment, it seems, notwithstanding 
its ingenuity, to have made but litde im- 
pression ; for although published now ten 
years, | do not find it alluded to in the 
lectures and writings of the French Physio- 
logists.”’ 

On this passage I may be allowed to make 
a remark or two. My doctrine is purely 
theoretical, and unsupported by direct expe- 
riment? In this case, if true, it can only be 


novelty, and the obscurity of the source from | received in the way of a fortunate guess. 
which they proceeded, to be carelessly ex- | But I maintain, that theory without experi- 
amined, frequently cruelly misrepresented | ment is at least as sure a way of reaching 
and ignorantly condemned. But soon after truth, as experiment without theory, or in 
the publication of my inquiry into the mo-| other words without reasoning. 1 do con- 


tion of the blood, I was indebted to Dr.| tend, that there is not a more abundant 


Elliotson, for a candid, faithful, and luminous | 
exposition of the doctrines it contained ; | 
and the favorable sentiments then expressed, 
have been repeated by that gentleman in 
subsequent works. 

In the first volume of his Physiology, 
Dr. Bostock ranks among the doubtful parts 
of my doctrine, the expansion of the cham- 
bers of the heart from simply the relaxation 
of its muscular fibres ; and advanced as an 
original conjecture of his own, that the ex- 
pansion, so far as it may proceed from its 
own mechanism, was produced by an elastic 


source of that confusion and error by which 
physiological subjects are loaded, than the 
multitude of inaccurate conflicting experi- 
ments, and the deductions so confidently 
made from them. ‘these experiments are 
generally pompously marked, ist, 2d, 3d, 
and so on, and then come the oracular in- 
ferences, which are numbered in the same 
way, and the list is so long that before you 
come to lastly, you have often to count as 
many heads as are usually found in a Came- 
ronian sermon. It is perfect heresy to dis- 
pute any of these deductions, however con- 
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trary they may be to reason or common| 
sense, because forsooth they are founded on | 
experiment, But I appeal to the unpreju-| 
diced and competent judge, if my reasoning | 
on the motion of the blood not saan 
upon a sure foundation, The field of obser- | 
vation on which my argument is founded, 
has been extended indeed more frequently 
by the experiments of others than my own. 
I preferred the former when they could be 
obtained on good authority and applicable 
to the - But are the experiments 
which 1 made to prove the elasticity of the 
lungs, and which are printed in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for 1820, neither direct 
or of no account? If these experiments are 
permitted to be correct, and I challenge the 
world to prove the contrary, I can have no 
fear respecting the fate of my theory. 


Bat my opinions have not been noticed 
in the writings and lectures of the French 
Physiologists. How can that circumstance, 
admitting it to be true, affect their value? 
It would have been well I think if the 
opinions of some persons had met with the 
same fate as mine have done in this re- 
spect. The flattery of the deputation of the 
Institute, appears to be an unction not 
altogether safe in its application to the 
brain. I have had little opportunity of being 
acquainted with the recent physiologists of 
France; a circumstance which I regret. 
My name however must have been long known 
to Magendie, if I may judge from the re- 
markable coincidence between many of his 
doctrines, and those contained in the in- 
quiry into the causes of the motion of the 
blood. My experiments respecting the elas- 
ticity of the lungs, are admitted to be con- 
clusive by Adelon; and it is the more sur- 
prising that such an admission should come 
from a physiologist who advocates the in- 
applicability of mechanics in any case to 
the motions of the living system, and who 
finds the ready method of solving all difficul- 
ties by referring them to the unknown and 
inexplicable operations of the organique 
vitale. 

Bat my writings, it appears, have ‘‘ made 
little impression.”” From what has it arisen 
that the causes of the motion of the blood 
and the mechanical part of respiration, sub- 
jects which had for along time been sup- 
posed to have been fully explained, and on 
which the prevailing doctrine, though it 
might occasionally raise a doubt in the 
mind of an inquisicive student, had been 
generally admitted with implicit belief, have 
lately, in all the great medical schools of 
this country, and ‘particularly in the liberal 
and enlightened University of Glasgow, been 
agitated with a sceptical intensity and free- 
dom, which a few years ago would have been 
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has it been owing that the blood is now 
generally believed to be returned to the 
heart in the veins, not by a visa tergo, but 
by an abstraction of resistence in front, pro- 
duced in one way or another? To what 
cause has jt been owing that the office of 
absorption, which since the predominance of 
the physiology of the Hunterian School, had 
been believed to be performed solely by a 
peculiar set of vessels called lymphatics, is 
now chiefly attributed to the red veins? To 
what cause has it been owing, that the lym- 
phatics are supposed to enjoy their absorbing 
power, to their being a ramification of the 
same pump by which the blood is returned 
from the extreme vessels to the heart? To 
what cause has it been owing that the ascent 
of the diaphragm in expiration, it is believed, 
may be, and is generally effected, without 
the clumsy, and in this case mysterious, action 
of the abdominal muscles? And all this be- 
fore the name of Barry was heard of! And 
indeed it may be asked, to what cause has it 
been owing that the idea of the venous circu- 
lation having been influenced by atmosphe- 
rical pressure ever entered the mind of Dr. 
Barry ? 

Dr. Barry having somewhat unceremoni- 
ously set me aside, goes on to say, or at least 
uses words that imrply, that nothing had been 
added to our knowledge of the circulation, 
since the days of the immortal discoverer, 
Harvey. The plain meaning of this is that 
the circulation of the blood, though dis- 
covered, had been left in a very imperfect 
state by Harvey, and that in that state it had 
remaiped until the appearance of Dr. Barry, 
who took up the work where Harvey left off, 
or failed, and had the glory of putting a 
finishing hand to it. 


Let us now consider the pretensions of 
Dr. Barry; I am happy to say, that a few 
words only will be required for this purpose. 
By means of a well-contrived apparatus, 
Dr. Barry found that during inspiration, a 
vacuum, to use his own language, was pro- 
duced in the chest, or that the atmospherical 
pressare upon the fluids within the chest, 
was diminished during this process. I ad- 
mit this to be true, and that great praise is 
due to Dr. Barry for the additional proofs he 
has adduced in support of this important fact. 
But | cannot admit, that the return of blood 
to the heart by the veins is occasioned or 
even aided by the vacuum thus produced. 
For what are the channels through which 
the venous blood can be admitted into, or 
distributed through, the cavity of the chest? 
These are the ven cave, and the right side 
of the heart. With respect to the heart, 
the portals of this organ do not open and 
shut in eorrespondence with the movements 
of respiration, It might, and no doubt often 
does happen, that the right auricle is con- 
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into the vessels of the chest can take place, 
are the saat and the vena cava, |; 
plainly results from the position and me. 
chanism of the cava, that this vessel is q: 
all times fully distended with blood, or that 
it atall times contains the same quantity of 
this fluid. It is through the heart alone thy 
the blood is transmitted from the cava to the 
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tracting at the moment it ought to receive a 
fresh supply in consequence of inspiration. 
The passage of the blood through the heart, 
is neither quickened or retarded by respira- 
tion. But it may be said, that the blood is 
accumulated in the great veins by inspira- 
tion, from which veims the heart, as it re- 
quires, draws its — Such a reservoir 
can only be formed by the pectoral cave.| other vessels of the chest, the pulmonary 
But these vessels, in consequence of being | vessels. But in a given time the heart dis. 
placed within the chest, and always under | charges as much blood out of the boundaries 
the expanding influence of the elasticity of| of the chest, as it receives from the cay, 
the lungs of its demicartilaginous structure, In ordinary circumstances, the quantity of 
are always distended to their utmost capacity, | blood contained by the vessels within the 
and no additional blood can be drawn by in-| chest is at all times the same. The sub. 
spiration into a vessel already full. That | stance required to fill the vessels enlarged 
the pectoral cave are always in a state of rigid by inspiration, must be chiefly derived from 
tubular distention while the lungs are uncol-/| the air entering the windpipe ; but whea 
lapsed, I had a good opportunity lately of | the bronchia are distended to a considerable 
ascertaining, in examining the manner used degree, the elasticity of the structure op. 
in bleeding the ox by the butcher. The | poses a degree of resistance to further dis. 
slight movements observable in the large|teation. In consequence of this, all the 
venous trunks, correspond not with the | contents of the chest are released daring 
alternations of respiration, but with the fullinspiration froma portion of atmosphe- 
movement of the heart. The supply ofblood rieal pressure. The blood in the pulmo- 
within the chest is nowhere augmented by | Bary vessels sustains at that time less than 
inspiration. But the very experiments from | the usual weight. From this circumstance 
which Dr. Barry draws his inference, prove | §pring some of the most important uses of 
to my judgment that the motion of the blood | respiration. Air enters some of these ves- 
to the heart is not accelerated by inspiration. | S¢ls, while aa ebullition of matter from the 
For, if the whole blood that was required | blood takes place in others, which occupies 
during a complete respiratory process, were | by its change of state a greater space. There 
brought into the chest during inspiration, | 1s, during inspiration, ademand for matter 


along with the air entering by the windpipe, , gteater than can be supplied. In this man- 
it might be supposed to be sufficient to fill, "er this ascent of the blue liquid in Dr. 


the additional room, made by the extension | Barry’s valuable experiment is fully ex- 
of the boundaries of the chest by inspiration, | plained. This subject is discussed at great 
and the power of sucking from other sources, Jength in a paper on the Sources of Animal 
as through the instrument inserted into the | Heat, which 1 read more than two years 
jugulars of a horse, would be destroyed, par- | 4g, in the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ticularly as gravity in the position of the | ciety of Liverpool, which has not been print- 
animal, and indeed in any position of it,| ed, but which will soon, in all probability, 
would favour the flow of blood from the | be laid before the public. The opinions ad- 
system, in preference to the rising of a fluid vanced in this paper receive no small sup- 
against gravity, through the spiral tube. port from the ingenious experiments of Dr. 
The rising of the blue liquid, could only Barry. But supposing the blood in the 
take place in consequence of the impedi-| Whole venous system to be put in motion by 
ments already mentioned, to the irregular | inspiration, and stopped again at the com- 
admission of blood into the chest, which | mencement of expiration ; what commotion 
inspiration would otherwise in a dangerous Would be observable in the venous system! 
manner occasion. | what immense pulsation, beating time with 
That, however, I may run less risk of ‘YSP!ration ' Some people, particularly those 
being misunderstecd, 1 shell endeavour to} who gain a living by diving, can refrain from 
account for the result of Dr. Barry's expe- | I believe a minute or two, What 
riment at greater length. | becomes of the circulation during that pe- 
riod? Besides, the important questiou, 
During inspiration, the boundaries of the | what expands the heart after contraction! is 
chest are enlarged. This enlargement must | left untouched by this hypothesis, which | 
be accompanied with an increase in the size | think will require a few more reports from 
of the vessels which the chest contains; and | the Institute to establish. 
the increased size of these vessels cannot | 


take 
tional matter from without the boundaries 
of the’ chest. The only channels through 
which the admission of additional matter 


place without the admission of addi- | 


Dr. Hastings, und many other physiolo- 
gists, maintain, that the elasticity of the 
lungs is not a necessary requisite for circu- 
lating the blood, and therefore not likely to 


j be relied upon by Nature, generally econo- 
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mical in the means she uses, as the blood|wound, until the animal died. The vessels 


circulates perfectly in birds, fishes, insects, 


of the belly were all found empty, and the 


and in the ftetus in utero, in which there are | liver and abdominal viseera pale. Mr. Spry, 
either no lungs, or lungs without elasticity, |in my opinion, is not warranted in conclud- 


or so situated that that elasticity cannot 


ing from this experiment, that the blood 


act. To this objection, I have only to reply, | was discharged from the wound in the cava 


that the treatise on the causes of the motion 
of the blood in the veins, was composed in 
reference to mammalia after birth alone ; 
that Nature accomplishes the same object 
by different means, drawn from her inex- 
haustible store-house, and wisely varied ac- 
cording to circumstances ; that fishes ard 
the frtus in utero being perpetually im- 
mersed in a fluid nearly of the same specific 
gravity with the fluid to be circulated, the 
same t would not be fitted to the mo- 
tion of the blood in animals so situated, 
that are required for the air-invested mam- 
malia ; that in birds which have to perform 
rapid flights in the higher regions of the at- 
mosphere, the frequent repetition of respi- 
ration, as it is performed by the mam- 
malia, would be too laborious, and indeed 
impracticable, and in a great measure in- 
compatible with the requisite buoyancy ; | 
and that in insects the circulating organs 
are simple in conformity with the inferio-| 
rity of the functions, and adapted to a life 
that is to be maintained where air is searce- 
ly to be found, or what we would term im- 


pure. 


To fail in detailing ali the plans which 
Nature may use for producing the same 
effect in circumstances so varied, ought not 
to be produced as an argument against any 
pretended success in the elucidation of part 
of those plans. Many animals move, and 
rapidly too, without legs ; yet it does not fol- 
low that legs are of no use to the animals 
who possess them. I further maintain, that 
my arguments apply only to the mammalia 
in health; for Nature, in disease, is inge- 
nious in supplying deficiency, and in con- 
triving new expedients. 


“ Cum enim de morbosis eventibus dicant 
neque de integri corporis phenominis, hi 
quidem viri non possunt contra nos exci- 
tari.” —Haller Physivl. tom. iii. p. 127. 


Mr. Spry contends, that some experi- 
ments which he lately made, prove that the 
blood is returned with its usual rapidity in 
circumstances in which suction could have 
no influence, and in which the action of the 
heart and arteries alone could be engaged. 
The experiment on which he chiefly relies, 
is to this effect:—The right side of the 
chest of a dog was opened, and the in- 
ferior cava, after it had entered the chest, 
was bound firmly by a ligature, while the 
animal was held up by its fore legs per- 

ndieularly to the ground. Blood flowed 


in consequence of the action of the heart 


and arteries. 
trine does not necessarily establish another. 


The refutation of one doc- 


Besides, the very appearances described by 
Mr. Spry prove, that the blood could not be 


discharged by the force of the heart and ar- 
teries. 


It must, according to this supposi- 
tion, be discharged from a hole at a consi- 
derable height in opposition to gravity. The 
veins, at least, below the orifice would all, 
in that case, be greatly distended with 
blood. The effect may be explained, on the 
principles for which I contend. I stated 
formerly, in a treatise on the circulation of 
the blood in the head, printed in the Edin- 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal, that 
the animal frame may be regarded as a sin- 
gle vessel filled with fluid ; that this fluid is 
not free, but is contained in a net work of 
tubes that intersect and communicate with 
each other in an infinite variety of ways; that 
these tubes proceed from roots, the branches 
of which continue for some time distinct, 
but afterwards ferm communications, not 
only with the branches of a particular root, 
but with those of all the othertrunks. No 
one can form an idea of the frequency of 
these anastomoses, or indeed of the extent 
of the vascular system, who has not exa- 
mined the body of an animal which had been 
killed by the free and permanent admission 
of the air upon the external surface of the 
lungs. If we keep before us this view of 
the vascular system, we shall have little 
difficulty in explaining the result of Mr. 
Spry’s experiments. It may, in the first 
place, be remarked, that the destruction 
or derangement of the circulating powers, 
made by opening the right side of the chest, 
and tying the inferior cava, are so great, 
that inferences drawn from this experiment 
must be cautiously applied to the healthy 
circulation. The heart, in this case, was 
supplied only from the superiorcava. That 
vein was fitted to draw its resources from 
the whole system, not only from its own 
more distant ramifications, but also from the 
trunks of the inferior cava by anastamosis ; 
for if the opening had not been made below 
the ligature, by which the permeability of 
the cava was destroyed, life would have 
continued, at least, for some time. All the 
blood discharged from the left ventricle, 
whether it took the course of the ascending 
or descending aorta, would, in that case, have 
found its way to the heart through the supe- 
rior cava. But when the outlet was made 


in so large a vessel, the direction of the 


in a rapid and continued stream from the 


fluid would be naturally altered. Supposing 
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tracting at the moment it ought to receive a| into the vessels of the chest can take place, 
fresh supply in consequence of inspiration./are the Sioa bee and the vena cava, |; 
The passage of the blood through the heart, plainly results from the position and me- 
is neither quickened or retarded by respira- | chanism of the cava, that this vessel is a 
tion. But it may be said, that the blood is/ all times fully distended with blood, or that 
accumulated in the great veins by inspira- {it atall times contains the same quantity of 
tion, from which veins the heart, as it re-| this fluid. It is through the heart alone tha 
quires, draws its supplies. Such a reservoir | the blood is transmitted from the cava to the 
can only be formed by the pectoral cave.| other vessels of the chest, the pulmonary 
But these vessels, in consequence of being | vessels. But in a given time the heart dis. 
placed within the chest, and always under| charges as much blood out of the boundaries 
the expanding influence of the elasticity of | of the chest, as it receives from the cays, 
the lungs of its demicartilaginous structure, | In ordinary circumstances, the quantity of 
are always distended to their utmost capacity, | blood contained by the vessels within the 
and no additional blood can be drawn by in-|chest is at all times the same. The sub. 
spiration into a vessel already full. That / stance required to fill the vessels enlarged 
the pectoral cave are always in a state of rigid by inspiration, must be chiefly derived from 
tubular distention while the lungs are uncol-| the air entering the windpipe ; but whea 
lapsed, I had a good opportunity lately of. the bronchia are distended to a considerable 
ascertaining, in examining the manner used degree, the elasticity of the structure op. 
in bleeding the ox by the butcher. The | poses a degree of resistance to further dis. 
slight movements observable in the large | teation. In consequence of this, all the 
venous trunks, correspond not with the Ccomtents of the chest are released during 
alternations of respiration, but with the | full inspiration froma portion of atmosphe- 
movement of the heart. The supply ofblood | rical pressure. The blood in the 
within the chest is nowhere augmented by | Bary vessels sustains at that time less than 
inspiration. But the very experiments from | the usual weight. From this circumstance 
which Dr. Barry draws his inference, prove | Spring some of the most important uses of 
to my judgment that the motion of the blood | respiration. Air enters some of these ves- 
to the heart is not accelerated by inspiration. | sels, while an ebullition of matter from the 
For, if the whole blood that was required blood takes place in others, which occupies 
during a complete respiratory process, were | by its change of state a greater space. There 
brought into the chest during inspiration, | is, during inspiration, a demand for matter 
along with the air entering by the windpipe, | gteater than can be supplied. In this man- 
it might be supposed to be sufficient to fill, ner this ascent of the blue liquid in Dr. 
the additional room, made by the extension | Barry's valuable experiment is fuliy ex- 
of the boundaries of the chest by inspiration, | plained. This subject is discussed at great 
and the power of sucking from other sources, Jength in a paper on the Sources of Animal 
as through the instrument inserted into the Heat, which | read more than two years 
jugulars of a horse, would be destroyed, par- @g0, in the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ticularly as gravity in the position of the | ciety of Liverpool, which has not been print- 
animal, and indeed in any position of it,/ ed, but which will soon, in all probability, 
would favour the flow of blood from the | be laid before the public. The opinions ad- 
system, in preference to the rising of a fluid vanced in this paper receive no small sup- 
against gravity, through the spiral tube. | port from the ingenious experiments of Dr. 
The rising of the blue liquid, could only| Barry. But supposing the blood in the 
take place in consequence of the impedi- | whole venous system to be put in motion by 
ments already mentioned, to the irregular | inspiration, and stopped again at the com- 
admission of blood into the chest, which | mencement of expiration ; what commotion 
inspiration would otherwise ina dangerous would be observable in the venous system! 
manner occasion. | what immense pulsation, beating time with 
That, however, I may run less risk of ‘™SP/Tation ' Some people, particularly those 
being misunderstood, 1 shall endeavour to| ¥%®s#in a living by diving, can refrain from 
account for the result of Dr. Barry's expe- I believe a minute or two. What 
riment at greater length. | becomes of the circulation during that pe 
riod? Besides, the important question, 
During inspiration, the boundaries of the | what expands the heart after contraction? is 
chest are enlarged. This enlargement must ! left untouched by this hypothesis, which I 
be accompanied with an increase in the size | think will require a few more reports from 
of the vessels which the chest contains; and | the Institute to establish. 
the increased size of these vessels cannot! Dr. Hastings, und many other physiolo- 
take place without the admission of addi-| gists, maintain, that the elasticity of the 
tional matter from without the boundaries {lungs is not a necessary requisite for circu- 
of the’ chest. The only channels through | lating the blood, and therefore not likely to 
which the admission of additional matter | be relied upon by Nature, generally econo- 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


mical in the means she uses, as the blood 
circulates perfectly in birds, fishes, insects, 
and in the ftetus in utero, in which there are 
either no lungs, or lungs without elasticity, 
or so situated that that elasticity cannot 
act. ‘To this objection, I have only to reply, 
that the treatise on the causes of the motion 
of the blood in the veins, was composed in 
reference to mammalia after birth alone ; 
that Nature accomplishes the same object 
by different means, drawn from her inex- 
haustible store-house, and wisely varied ac- 
cording to circumstances ; that fishes ard 
the fetus in utero being perpetually im- 
mersed in a fluid nearly of the same specific 
gravity with the fluid to be circulated, the 
game agent would not be fitted to the mo- 
tion of the blood in animals so situated, 
that are required for the air-invested mam- 
malia ; that in birds which have to perform 
rapid flights in the higher regions of the at- 
mosphere, the frequent repetition of respi- 
ration, as it is performed by the mam- 
malia, would be too laborious, and indeed 


impracticable, and in a great measure in- | 
compatible with the requisite buoyancy ;| 


and that in insects the circulating organs 
are simple in conformity with the inferio- 
rity of the functions, and adapted to a life 
that is to be maintained where air is searce- 
ly to be found, or what we would term im- 
pure. 


To fail in detailing all the plans which 
Nature may use for producing the same 
effect in circumstances so varied, ought not 
to be produced as an argument against any 
pretended success in the elucidation of part 


of those plans. Many animals move, and 
rapidly too, without legs ; yet it does not fol- 
low that legs are of no use to the animals 
who possess them. I further maintain, that 
my arguments apply only to the mammalia 
in health; for Nature, in disease, is inge- 
nious in supplying deficiency, and in con- 
triving new expedients, 


* Cum enim de morbosis eventibus dicant 
neque de integri corporis phenominis, hi 
quidem viri non possunt contra nos exci- 
tari.”—Haller Physiol. tom. iii. p. 127. 


Mr. Spry contends, that some experi- 
ments which he lately made, prove that the 
blood is returned with its usual rapidity in 
circumstances in which suction could have 
no influence, and in which the action of the 
heart and arteries alone could be engaged. 
The experiment on which he chiefly relies, 
is to this effect:—The right side of the 
chest of a dog was opened, and the in- 
ferior cava, after it had entered the chest, 
was bound firmly by a ligature, while the 
animal was held up by its fore legs per- 
pendieularly to the ground. Blood flowed 
in a rapid and continued stream from the 
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wound, until the animal died. The vessels. 
of the belly were all found empty, and the 
liver and abdominal viscera pale. Mr. Spry, 
in my opinion, is not warranted in conclud- 
ing from this experiment, that the blood 
was discharged from the wound in the cava 
in consequence of the action of the heart 
and arteries. The refutation of one doc- 
trine does not necessarily establish another. 
Besides, the very appearances described by 
Mr. Spry prove, that the blood could not be 
discharged by the force of the heart and ar- 
teries. It must, according to this supposi- 
tion, be discharged from a hole at a consi- 
derable height in opposition to gravity. The 
veins, at least, below the orifice would all, 
in that case, be greatly distended with 
blood. The effect may be explained, on the 
principles for which 1 contend. I stated 
formerly, in a treatise on the circulation of 
the blood in the head, printed in the Edin- 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal, that 
the animal frame may be regarded as a sin- 
gle vessel filled with fluid ; that this fluid is 
not free, but is contained in a net work of 
tubes that intersect and communicate with 
each other in an infinite variety of ways; that 
these tubes proceed from roots, the branches 
of which continue for some time distinct, 
but afterwards form communications, not 
only with the branches of a particular root, 
but with those of all the othertrunks. No 
one can form an idea of the frequency of 
these anastomoses, or indeed of the extent 
of the vascular system, who has not exa- 
mined the body of an animal which had been 
killed by the free and permanent admission 
of the air upon the external surface of the 
lungs. If we keep before us this view of 
the vascular system, we shall have little 
difficulty in explaining the result of Mr. 
Spry’s experiments. It may, in the first 
place, be remarked, that the destruction 
or derangement of the circulating powers, 
made by opening the right side of the chest, 
and tying the inferior cava, are so great, 
that inferences drawn from this experiment 
must be cautiously applied to the healthy 
circulation. The heart, in this case, was 
supplied only from the superiorcava. That 
vein was fitted to draw its resources from 
the whole system, not only from its own 
more distant ramifications, but also from the 
trunks of the inferior cava by anastamosis ; 
for if the opening had not been made below 
the ligature, by which the permeability of 
the cava was destroyed, life would have 
continued, at least, for some time. All the 
blood discharged from the left ventricle, 
whether it took the course of the ascending 
or descending aorta, would, in that case, have 
found its way to the heart through the supe- 
rior cava. But when the outlet was made 
in so large a vessel, the direction of the 


fluid would be naturally altered. Supposing 
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THE LONDON UNIVERSITY, 


the blood discharged through the 
and descending aorta to geen 
terminations of the arteries, at which point 
the power is supposed to have 
the veins would 
two powers, 
circumstances, 
be frequently opposed to each other ; these 
are atmospherical pressure and gravity. 
A rical pressure would direct the 
course of the blood towards the superior 
cava, while gravity would draw it towards 
the ground. If an opening be made in a 
vessel, out of which the blood has a ready 
access, gravity, as it may prevail over the 
suction of the heart and lungs, in their pre- 
sent circumstances weakened, will cause the 
blood to flow out of this opening. It is no 
matter at what point the opening be made, 
or in what position the body be placed. It 
is only necessary that the opening afford a 
free exit to the fluid, and that it be sur- 
mounted in height by some part of the body. 
The heart, however, continues to draw a 
certain supply, often, indeed, through a cir- 
cuitous and impeded rout, as long yr as 
any fluid is to be found in the system, and 
raises it from the lowest part to be dis- 
charged by gravity out of the orifice in the 
vein. In this manner will the system be 
drained of blood, and the vessels of the 
larger circulation completely emptied, and 
all the surfaces will be pale. All the ap- 
es noted in Mr. Spry’s account of 
is experiments, will be satisfactorily ex- 
sete: The influence which atmosphe- 
rical has in circulating the blood, 
will not be drawn from the high place 
which it holds among the powers engaged 
in that important operation, by these expe- 
riments of Mr. Spry. I fear, too, that the 
hope which Mr. Spry entertained, that for 
the sake of humanity to animals, his experi- 
ments would be the last that would be re- 
quired, has little chance of being realised.* 


Liverpool, April 26, 1827. 


ceased, the blood enterin 


* Dr. Carson has here made a mistake. 
By referring to No. 179 of Tue Lancer, it 
will be seen that Mr. Spry did not express 
himself as Dr. Carson has represented. At 
the conclusion of the debate, Dr. Clutterbuck 
said, ‘‘ that he considered the matter so far 
set at rest, that any further experiments, 
attended, as they necessarily were, with 
considerable suffering to animals, were un- 
and therefore unjustifiable.” — 

L. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY, 


To the Editor of Tuk Lancer. 


Sin,—As I perceive there is to be a 
university established in London, and that 
the conductors of it are men of known liberal 
principles, allow me, through the medium 
of your publication, to suggest the Propriety 
of connecting with the London University 
some great and comprehensive preparatory 
school of medicine, where young mer in- 
tended for the practice of medicine in all its 
branches might receive an appropriate, a 
classical, and at the same time a cheap edu- 
cation, and thereby avoid the dreadful and 
really unnecessary expenses which an edu- 
cation at our universities entails on the 
students. The cheapest kind of classical 
education at Cambridge costs nearly 3001. a 
year, if a young man desire to live hke what 
is called a-gentleman ; whereas at the great 
catholic schools 100/. a year covers every 
expense, and a more liberal and scientific 
education is there to be obtained. Besides 
which, all the disorder of excessive drinking 
and idle waste of time are carefully guarded 
against. I do not know whether the cir- 
cumstance may not, in some measure, ac- 
count for the increase of Catholics in this 
country ; and I would not be so censorious 
as to say, that any description of people 
would bring their children up Catholics 
merely to avail themselves of a cheap and 
good education, but as I have been perso- 
nally acquainted with many men of science, 
who have brought their children up Catho- 
lies of late, this fact, in itself very curious, 
in our times, naturally called my attention 
to the comparative advantages of an educa- 
tion received at one of our universities, and 
one received at one of the Catholic 
of Stonyhurst or Ascott, and I find that the 
balance of advantage, both as to expense, 
literary attainments, and moral conduct, 
preponderates so greatly in favour of the 
Catholic colleges, that | am induced to hope, 
now that London is likely to have a large 
and liberal university on a better footing, 
unshackled by any old antiquated tests of 
faith, that its learned institutors will take 
into their particular consideration, how 
much some general school for young medi- 
cal men, conducted on a liberal plan, and 
with as little expense as possible, is really 
wanting in these days of general improve- 
ment. 

Yours, &e, 


Icvs. 
May 4, 1827, 
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SIR A. CARLISLE AND MAN-MIDWIFERY. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, May 12, 1827. 


Tue attack of Sir Anthony Carlisle on 
the general practitioners of the British em- 
pire, supplies another illustration of the 
happy constitution of the English College of 
Surgeons. When the charter was granted 
by his late Majesty, we have no doubt that 
he was actuated by the best of motives ; in- 
fluenced by an anxious desire to diminish 
the sufferings of his subjects, by protecting 
an institution dedicated to the cause of 
medical science. His Majesty, however, 
could not have anticipated such results from 
his benevolence, as we now experience ; he 
could not have expected, that those whom 
he intended to advance the cause of science, 
aad to protect the rights, privileges, and 
immunities of their professional brethren, 
should have been the first to accomplish 
their destruction, and to destroy the only 
foundation on which the surgeon can rest— 
a substantial hope of success, viz. his pro- 
fessional and private character. 

If the accusations promulgated by Sir 
Anthony Carlisle had been the effusions of 
some acrimonious and malignant creature, 
altogether unconnected with our profession, 
they would even then have excited disgust 
in every honourable mind; but consider- 
ing that they emanated from an individual 
who is one of the Court of Examiners of our 
college; a man, who, on entering office, 
swears to ‘‘ protect and defend every mem- 
ler,-in the exercise and enjoyment of his 
tights, privileges, exemptions, and immuni- 
ties ;” disgust gives place to feelings of 
honest indignation. The enemies of reform, 
on a variety of occasions, have not been 
backward in exhibiting facts, which prove, 
most incontestibly, the accuracy of our ar- 
guments relative to the state of the college 
government ; and those who have advocated 
the cause of the “ ruling powers,” from au 

No, 193. 
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affected disbelief of our statements, have 
been driven from their hypocritical inere- 
dulity, by the absurd and malignant acts of 
their most stupid coadjutors. Ifthe Council 
of the College were elected annually by the 
Memoers, would any one of them have 
dared to insult the great body of the profes- 
sion in the manner of Sir Anthony Carlisle ? 
No. Yet this man, who has accused the 
Members, not only of violating the most sa- 
cred of trusts, and even of murder ; aye, of 
murder! still holds his office in the College, 
and witt hold it, unless the mode of elec- 
tion be altered, in despite of the detestation 
in which he is universally held. What 
opinion must the public entertain of Gene- 
raL Practitioners, when Sir Anthony 
Carlisle, one of the heads of our College, 
tells “‘ His Masesry’s Jupces, Coroners, 
ano Justices or tHe Peace,” to watch 
the conduct of Surgeons, and to drag them 
before a tribunal of their country, when death 
is connected with the employment of sur- 
gical instraments? What opinion, we ask, 
must the public entertain of the talents and 
integrity of the profession, when addresses 
of this nature, from Sir Anthony Carlisle, are 
circulated throughout the kingdom in The 
Times newspaper’ Sir Anthony Carlisle 
either does, or does not know, that the 
atrocities of which he speaks have been 
committed ; if the first, what steps did he 
take to bring their authors tu punishment ? 
— if the second, what are we to think of a 
man who, in the absence of all evidence, 
attempts to blast with one stroke of his 
pen the reputation of his brethren—the re- 
putation of those whose interest he is sworn 
to protect? The immediate cause of Sir 
Anthony’s resentment may be traced to his 
being in a minority at the College when the 
following resolution was carried :—‘‘ That 
from and after the ist Je.uary, 1828, every 
candidate for the diploma of this College 
will be required to produce certificates of 
having attended two courses of lectures on 
the obstetric art and science, delivered by 
N 
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178 . 
competent teachers, in addition to the cer- 
tificates of professional education at present 
required,” 

This measure was adopted doubtless 
from the pointed allusion to the practice 
of midwifery contained in the Surcrons’ 
Petitioy ; it is, however, not a little cu- 
rious that the Court of Examiners should 
require certificates of attendance on ob- 
stetric lectures, whilst they have a sy-Law 
which excludes the opsrerric PRAcTI- 
TiongR from a seat in the council ; but this, 
with such an executive, is only a trifle. A 
matter of somewhat more importance pre- 
sents itself, when we reflect, that in conse- 


STR A. CARLISLE AND MAN-MIDWIFERY. 


to the fullest extent, that the birth of a 
child is “‘ anatural process,” and that, in 
numerous cases, an experienced mother 
could render every requisite aid ; but the 
rarity, good Sir Anthony, how is it to be 
treated? because the birth of a child is 
“* a natural process,” would you not in- 
struct the student how he might overcome 
a difficulty? or when the difficulty does 
present itself, would you deprive the poor 
suffering mother of surgical assistance, sim- 
ply because child-bearing is ‘‘ a natural pro- 
cess?” Why, good Sir Anthony, is not 
walking a natural process? yet occasion. 
ally a man, in his perambulations, tumbles 


quence of this by-law the court does not 
contain a single examiner who is capable of 
instituting such an examination as would 
protect the public from the unskilful hands | 
of an ignorant operator. This is only one of 
the thousand considerations which cry aloud | 
for sURGICAL REFORM; but it is not our 
object on this occasion to discuss the col- 
lege question, and we have only noticed it 
incidentally, to show that a man can re- 
tain the highest office in the college, and, 
with the certainty of retaining his seat, vitu- 
perate with unparalleled falsity and ma- 
lignity, nearly the whole of its members. 
That his accusations are false, must be evi- 
dent to all; because, from the spirit per- 
ceptible in his communications, it is but too 
obvious that if he were acquainted with 
any cases of malpractice, nothing would 
be more gratifying to his disposition than 
to give them publicity; yet, in the utter 
absence of proof, this man is foolish enough 
to believe that his statements will be 
credited. Sir Anthony’s arguments, if they 
can be so called, against the cultivation of 
obstetric surgery, are no less absurd and 
unfounded than his attacks on the prac- 
tisers of the art are slanderous and base. 
He tells us that labour is ‘‘ a purely natural 
process, so wisely ordered, that it very 
rarely demands any other aid than experi- 


enced mothers can safely give.” We admit, 


into’ a pit, or slips from off a curb-stone 
under the wheels of a wagon,—yet, because 
walking is a natural process, would you 
deny him the assistance of surgical aid to 
replace his fractured and dislocated bones? 
Is not seeing ‘‘ a natural process ?”’ yet, be- 
cause ‘‘ not one in a thousand” is affected 
with cataract, would you refuse the blind 
the aid of a surgeon, because seeing is anata- 
ral process, and “‘ not one in a thousand” 
is afflicted with blindness? And although 
child-birth, with the generality of women, 
is accomplished without the assistance of 
art, yet it occasionally happens, much more 
frequently, indeed, than ‘‘ once in a thou- 
sand times,” that the greatest decision, 
skill, boldness, and dexterity, on the part 
of the practitioner, are required to secure the 
safety of parent and offspring, which are 
sometimes insufficient to preserve one from 
death, sometimes both, and now and then 
the preservation of the parent demands the 
sacrifice of the offspring. This is a scene 
of anxiety, evidently unknown to Sir An- 
thony Carlisle,—a scene so chequered and 


trying, so pregnant with difficulties, so in- 
timately associated with the finest senti- 
ments of our nature, requiring so much 
judgment to pass through with success, 
so harassing to the feelings of the sur- 
geon, and of responsibility so tremen- 


dous, that the gratitude of the unhappy 
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MR. COLEMAN ON THE HORSE'S FOOT. 


sufferer® and her sympathising relatives, 
can prove the only satisfactory return to 
tions. 

When a difficulty really occurs in the 
course of labour; when a deviation from the 
“nataral process” does present itself ; Sir 
Anthony, with truly characteristic disin- 
terestedness, contends, that the case should 
be submitted to the discretionary judgment 
“ of Hospital Surgeons or Hospital Phy- 
sicians of enlarged intellect.” If the public 
suffer already through the ignorance of 
Medical Practitioners, it will not go much 
towards an improvement of their condition 
to be placed under Hospital Physicians or 
Surgeons. Does not Sir Anthony recol- 
lect the case of Catherine Owen, which oc- 
curred at St. George's Hospital, under the 
care of the “ enlarged intellect” of the 
Professor of Medicine at the University of Cam- 
bridge? The treatment that poor woman ex- 
perienced, we apprehend, is a fair specimen 
of the advantages which English females 
would derive from being subjected to the 
influence of the “enlarged intellect” of 
Hospital Physicians and Surgeons. Let any 
man tread the pages of this Journal, and then 
say whether the Hospital Physicians and 
Surgeons of this town have “‘ enlarged intel- 
lects,” and are entitled to a greater portion 
of confidence in any department of the pro- 
fession, much less in the obstetric, than 
Generat Practitioners. Do not the by- 
laws of the College exclude from the 
Council those who practise Midwifery or 
Pharmacy ; and do not Hospital Surgeons 
who are not already of that Council, submit 
to the law in order that they may not 
disqualify themselves? yet these men of 
“ enlarged intellect,” who have always 
scouted the practice of Midwifery, are, ac- 
cording to the statements of Sir Anthony 
Carlisle, better qualified to contend against 
the difficulties of preternatural labour than 
general Practitioners, who make the science 
object of constant study and investiga- 
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tion, Hospital Physicians and Surgeons, of 
«« enlarged intellect,” indeed ! hospital jack- 
asses would be a much fitter term, if it be 
intended as a guide to the measure of their 
*‘ enlarged intellects.” Do Hospital Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, previous to their elec- 
tion, afford any proof of their “‘ enlarged in- 
tellect ?” it is notorious that they do not; 
and what evidence do they furnish after they 
are elected? why, speaking professionally, 
that they have not a single well-founded 
claim to the offices they hold. We could 
insert a pretty summary of the evidences of 
their skill, and if this oysterean swaggerer 
provoke us with any more of his effusions, 
we will furnish the public with a history of 
his scientific testaceous exploits in the 
wards of the Westminster Hospital. 

We have much more to say on this sub- 
ject, but want of space compels us to stop 
here at present. 


2 


Observations on the Structure, Economy, and 
Diseases of the Foot of the Horse, and the 
Principles and Practice of Shoeing. By Ev- 
warp Coreman, Professor of the Vete- 
rinary College, &c. &c. 4to, pp. 128. 
Johnson, St. Paul’s Church Yard, 1798. 


Tue interest which we have taken in the 
veterinary art, has been excited by a deep 
consideration of its importance, not to a few 
only, but to all mankind. 

Who does not derive, directly or indirectly, 
profit or pleasure, or both, from the willing 
services of the noble horse ? and who should 
not feel it his duty, setting interest aside, 
to contribute towards prolonging his servi- 
tude in ease and comfort?’ When therefore 
the fact is apparent, that in this country 
which boasts of humanity the lives of these 
useful animals are usually abridged to one 
helf their natural period, in a regular course 
of disease and suffering, chiefly by the de- 
structive consequences of shoeing, we need 


urge no other apology, no minor argument, 
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than the broad course of public usefulness, 
in support of the part we have taken in 
discussing and unfolding this interesting and 
important subject. 

Actuated by these feelings, we have lately 
been induced to give a favourable review of 
the works and opinions of Mr. Bracy Clark, 
and to avoid the charge of partiality, it 
will be proper now to consider the labours 
of other writers on the veterinary art. 

What are the doctrines maintained by the 
Veterinary College? isthe first and most 
natural inquiry ; but in proceeding to answer 
this question it is necessary to observe, that 
the public have been misled by the delusion 
of a name, in supposing that this institution 
consisted of a body of learned and experinced 
men, whose opinions deserved the respect 
which we usually pay to the decisions of 
united knowledge. More minute observa- 
tion has convinced us, that such is by no 
means the case; that this establishment 
ought, in some respects, rather to be consi- 
dered as a private school, than as a free and 
public College, inasmuch asitis almost exclu- 
sively taught and governed by a single indi- 
vidual, to wit, Professor Coleman; who, in 
the triple capacity of lecturer, teacher, and 
examiner, is virtually the single master of 
the institution. 

As an inquiry, therefore, into the doctrines 
and practice of the College must eventually 
resolve itself into the personal opinicns of 
the Professor, we shall save time and argu- 
ment, (having formerly shown the circum- 
stances and manner of his elevation to the 
chair,) by referring at once to the printed 
works in which he stands committed, and 
afterwards comparing them with the sub- 
stance of his present lectures, from which 
they will not be found very materially to 
differ. 

The preface tothe book before us is chiefly 
occupied in setting forth the advantages 
which the country, and the army-service in 
particular, had derived from the appoint- 
ment of Veterinary Surgeons, instead of the 
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ancient farriers; the errors of whose practice, 
and the admitted evil consequences of com- 
mom shoeing, are ascribed to their ignorance 
of those principles which the author had 
discovered, and was about to unfold. 

He observes,— 

“ The public have already derived some 
advantages from the College, in return for 
the liberal grants that have been made 
by Parliament. The horses of His Majesty's 
Most Honourable Board of Ordnance have 
been shod very successfully for two years, 
on the plan employed at the College, and 
the greater part of the British Cavalry are 
now shod in the same manner.” 

Now we can assert it as a fact, that if this 
ever was the case, itis not so now, there 
being no regiment in the service that is shod 
upon the principles of the College, which 
are those of frog pressure, which to be car- 
ried into real effect would require a low- 
heeled shoe, as proposed by its inventor, 
La Fosse, who himself afterwards abandoned 
it, nor was it ever after attempted to be re- 
sumed in France.—Frgo, (to use his favou- 
rite phrase,) either Mr. Coleman made too 
general a statement, or his ‘ principles” 
have since failed him, 


He then goes on to state, that “the prac- 
tice here recommended preserves the struc- 
ture and uses (of the foot) unimpaired by 
shoeing;” but ovr comments on this very 
confident declaration, must be reserved un- 
til we have investigated and analysed the 
means by which these desirable effects have 
been pretended to be produced ; and passing 
over as unnecessary the prefatory remarks, 
which are chiefly in illustration of the above 
assertions, we shall plunge at once into his 
account of the Anatomy of the Foot, as the 
theory which he advocates, and the practice 
he recommends, must rest on its ¢orrect- 
ness or falsity. 

Thus it begins, in his usual manner, with 
an undeniable common-place proposition: 

*« Before we consider the best practicable 
mode of preserving the feet of horses by 
shoeing, it will be necessary to describe the 
external form, the structure, and economy 


of the hoof. Those that are in the habit of 
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- very intelligible!) The sole, on its in- 


animals, as they advance in knowledge, are 
more and more convinced that every part 
is made with infinite wisdom and contri- 
vance, that each part has its peculiar use, 
and that had it been made otherwise, the 

for which it was intended could 
not have been answered.” 

We should have no difficulty in demon- 
strating that a circular foot, as it comes from 
the hands of the maker, is the best possible 
form for the horse ; and “‘ as the natural 
hoof is created circular, any deviation from 
this figure produces an equal alteration of 
the parts contained within,” for the follow- 
ing excellent and remarkable reason, ‘‘ the 
cavity of the hoof is always completely filled 
by the foot, so that the natural hoof is per- 
fectly equal to contain the foot, but not one 
hair's breadth larger or smaller” What an 
eminent discovery! It is to be regretted 
that it was not followed up, as he might 
have informed us by the same rule, that 
tke brain fills the cranium, and that every 
animal exactly fits his skin. Again, “ no 
shoe can possibly be fitted with such mathe- 
matical exactness to the human foot, as the 
hoof is to that of the horse.” Surely, ina 
grave work on the elementary principles ot 
his art, he might have spared such a frivo- 
lous remark as this. 

Farther on, (page 24,) he says,— 


« The whole of the hoofis composed of horny 
fibres, without the smallest degree of sensa- 
tion. The crust or wall surrounds the an- 
terior and lateral parts of the foot ; it grows 
obliquely from the coronet downwards, and 
increases in width as it descends. It is 
smooth and convex on the outside, but lami- 
nated and concave within, for the purpose 
of being united with corresponding lamina 
covering the lowest bone of the foot, called 
the coffin-bone. This union of the crust 
with the coflin-bone, sustains the weight oi 
the animal ; and as the amine are elastic, 
this furnishes as many elastic springs as 
there are lamine, to prevent shake and 
concussion when the horse is in action. 
The horny sole is united with the lowe: 
part of the crust; it is concave on the out- 
side, beginning at its junction with the 
crust, and increasing as it advances towards 
the centre, so that the edge of the sole 
united to the crust is least concave. (Not 
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ing the structare and economy of|ternal surface, is convex. The bars or 


binders, as they are called, are two in num- 
ber; they are placed between the frog and 
the sole,—and, at the heels, form a broad 
solid junction with the crust. The use of 
the external bars (are there any internal 
ones?) is to keep the heels expanded, and 
the internal laminz of the bars are intended 
to prevent dislocation or separation of the 
sensible sole from the horny sole. In the 
natural foot there are two large cavities (of no 
definable shape or dimensions, we suppose ) 
between the frog and bars.” 

Such is Mr, Coleman’s description—is it 
worthy the head of the Veterinary College ? 
But our readers must remember, that he 
never was a veterinarian, although he had 
been four years professor. But the want 
of a proper education, though it may pal- 
liate, yet cannot excuse, such egregious ig- 
norance of the real structure of the horse’s 
foot as manifests itself in every page of 
this curious volume ; it is evident that he 
was not aware of the formation and real 
uses of the bars, being inflections only of the 
wall or crust as he calls it (a bakerly idea) ; 
and those parts which are so repeatedly 
mentioned under the term lamine, instead 
of being horizontal plates or layers resting 
on each other, as the name implies, are, in 
reality, the perpendicular and oblique pro- 
cesses, which connect the coffin-bone with 
the foot. 

Would not any school-boy have said, in 
general terms, that the horse's foot was 
round ? why then does he arrogate its ¢ircu- 
lar form to himself as a discovery, and ig- 
norantly fail to notice those most material 
deviations from that figure in the natural 
foot, (vide Mr. Bracy Clark’s plate and de- 
scription,) which we would recommend to 
the particular attention of the veterinarian ? 
By the “ circular foot, as it comes from the 
hands of the maker,” therefore, he cannot 
mean the colt’s fceot or the natural one, but 
the foot as it comes from the hands of the 
farrier, who actually does his worst, at the 
dirst shoeing, to reduce it to this figure ; and, 
indeed, by referring to Mr. Coleman’s plates, 


we may see that the blacksmiths’ improve 
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cut has been the professor’s guide; for 
there, within a circle as correct as com- 
passes could describe it, we find delineated 
the perfect foot,—we may say, the per- 
fectly false and unnatural foot of this sapient 
teacher. 

But his description of the frog, his 
favourite organ, may well account for the 
mistaken views he has taken of its real 
functions, and the failure of all those suc- 
cessive schemes, in which this poor frog 
was to take so prominent a part, and per 
force, to act or suffer. 

Page 28, he says,— 

*« The frog is an insensible body, placed 


of a wedge-like form, poia 


toe, but expanded as it advances (retro- 
grading from its central position, we 


suppose) to the heels. In the centre 
of the broad part there is a) fissure or 
separation. (By this inapplicable phrase, 
he must mean the deeply indented oval 
base of the frog-stay.) The frog is con- 
nected internally with another frog of a 
similar figure, but different in structure. 
The internal frog is much more elastic than 
the horny frog; it has sensation, is con- 
nected above with a small moveable bone, 
some called the shuttle-bone,—(gross 
under, they are not connected in any case, ) 
and, at the extremity of the heels, with 
two elastic substances called cartilages.” (Here, 
again, we have a specimen of anatomy ; 
the carti are at the sides of the foot,’ 
attached only to the coffin-bone, and half a 
mile, figuratively speaking, from the internal 
frog, to which they could not be united, 
without manifestly injurious consequences. 
The toe of the sensible frog is united to 
the coffin-bone, and is a fixed point, but 
more than nine-tenths of both frogs are be- 
hind the coffin-bone, and the heels being in 
contact with moveable elastic (and not 
fixed or resisting) substances, a very con- 
siderable lever is formed, and whehever the 
hoof comes in contact with the ground, the 
frog first ascends and then descends.” 


How are we to apprehend a lever of soft, 
elastic, and yielding materials. ‘The as- 
cent of the frog expands the cartilages, 
preserves the heels from contraction, ard 
affords to the horse an elastic spring, while 
its wedge-like form prevents the animal 
from slipping, whenever it embraces the 


ground: But the shape and convexity of 


the frog clearly demonstrate, that it was 
formed to come in contact with the ground,” 
Undoubtedly, in some degree ; but we are 
now arrived at a point at which some ex. 
planation will be necessary, touching this 
darling college doetrine of pressure on the 
frog. Apparently unacquainted, when he 
published, with the proper bearings of the 
foot on the soil, (since so ably shown in the 
works of Mr. Bracy Clark,) and that this 
organ, in natural feet, was removed con- 
siderably from the wearing line of the wall, 
receiving pressure only in a third rate de- 
gree ; it appears to have been the object of 


‘the professor’s life to invent patent shoes 
in the centre of the sole, (by no means,)/ 
towards the | 


for the purpose of bringing a very large 
share of the horse’s weight on this soft and 


| retiring organ, which the above author has 


well described as the passive bowstring to 


| the elastic bow of the hoof, permitting, yet 


at the same time restraining, its action. 
The situation, structure, and attachments of 
the frog, will clearly show that it was not 
designed for the active function of expand- 
ing the hoof, which, when unconfined by 
the common shoe and nails, is itself, in the 
very principle of its construction, sufficiently 
elastic ; and being placed, to use Mr. Cole- 
man’s own words, “ in contact with move- 
able, elastic, and not fixed or resisting sub- 
stances,” it can possess no power equal to 
such an object. ‘Shall we then doubt,” 


) says the Professor, “‘ that the frog is made 


with the same degree of wisdom as other 
organs? Shall we not conclude that it was 
intended to receive pressure, since its con- 
vexity must make it liable to touch the 
ground at every step?” Certainly; Mr. 
Clark admits, and no man can reasonably 
doubt, that the frog is perfectly capable of 
sustaining all that nature and its situation 
require of it, and occasionally much more, 
but that it will not bear that unremitted un- 
natural pressure, which the Professor would 
jmpose ; why, it is proved by the following 
facts, without any appeal to reason, that all 
four of his frog-squeezing patent shoes have 


— 
| 
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totally failed, and that not one pupil of the 
hundreds he has taught can now be found 
practising these doctrines, as every regiment 
in the service can bear witness. 

For, if to be twisted into every variety of 
fantastic forms—to be patented, patronised, 
and pushed by the Veterinary College for a 
period of twenty years and more, with all 
the advantages the British army could 
afford as a field for experiment; if this 
be not considered by every unprejudiced 
reader, a fair and proper trial of the false 
principle of the whole tribe of frog-squeez- 
ing and spit-bar horseshoes, we can no 
longer appeal to facts or experience in sup- 
port or refutation of a system. 

When facts are so conclusive, and against 
the shadow of a past theory which time has 
tried and condemned, it would be needless 
and unavailing to draw the weapons of argu- 
ment; we reserve them, therefore, until 
they are provoked, and must again revert to 
our author: 

*« The frog,” he says, page 33, “ it can 
be demonstrated, was not made to defend 
the tendon, (the perforans, which is in- 
serted beneath the coffin-bone,) because 
the substance of tendons in health has 
no sensation ;” inferring thereby that it 
might have been as well unprotected, or 
that the frog could not at the same time 
perform two functions. Could this unri- 
valled physiologist, as one of his panegy- 
rists dubs him, be so ignorant as not to 
know that an undefended tendon, liable to 
be bruised, would inflame, and quickly be- 
come the most sensitive part of the body ; 
or in this, asin other instances, he might 
have forgotten, with his characteristic par- 
tiality for an abstract proposition, that the 
rule did not apply ; that though tendons had 
no feeling, they might possibly acquire 
some by battering on the road. But we 
need follow his description no further, hav- 
ing reached the point to which all his argu- 
ment tends, and found the important doc- 
trine which every succeeding page enforces, 


80 let those who would know all, hear in 
one word, it is pressure, pressure on the 
frog. 

A merciful desire to render every justice 
in our power, has its share in inclining us 
to abstain from exposing any more of the 
manifold errors which crowd these pages ; 
but from the second part of this work we 
propose to make more copious extracts, il- 
lustrative of the writer’s opinions, style, 
and mode of reasoning. It was published 
four years subsequently to the first, when 
he had been eight years professor; and we 
may presume, therefore, is a more ma- 
tured, digested, and better exposition of 
his sentiments. 

We shall conclude by describing the kind 
of shoe which, in strict conformity with 
the above principle of frog pressure, is most 
strenuously recommended throughout the 
present volume. It is the same as that 
which was previously adopted by La Fosse, 
a French veterinary writer, and thoagh 
quickly abandoned and forgotten on the 
Continent, it was long known amongst us 
as the “ thin-heeled shoe,” being three times 
as thick at the toe as at the heels, in order, 
to use Mr. Coleman's elegant and forcible 
language, that it might “ bring the frog 
completely into contact with pressure.” 
This effect it fully accomplished ; in other 
respects its principle was precisely the same 
as that of the common shoe ; being fastened 
by nails at the quarters, it equally prevent- 
ed and destroyed the expansive action of 
the foot, and consequently induced contrac- 
tion, with all its attendant evils, in an equal 
and similar degree. With all the objections 
which apply to the common shoe, it had 
others peculiar to itself, and which have 
caused it to be wholly laid aside in the pre- 
sentday. Its unequal thickness occasioned 
the horse’s weight to be thrown too much 
backwards on the heels, which sometimes 
became bruised and tender, bat more often 
its use was followed by strains of the 
flexor tendons, or back sinews, and this 
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practical disadvantage soon overbalanced 
the Professor's authority in public opinion. 
So ends part the first, of this farce of shoe- 
ing; and after 30 years of uninterrupted 
failure, with every advantage in his favour, 
is it not surprising that we can patiently see 
the performer bringing forward new plans on 
the old principle—frog pressure ? 


LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Dr. Hastam, President, in the Chair. 


Ar the meeting of Monday last Mr. Ittrr 
introduced the subject of hydrophobia, prin- 
cipally with a view of showing that the re- 
commendation of using the cupping glass to 
= absorption of the rabid poison had 

recommended by Mr. Hume, chemist, of 
Long Acre, in 1804, and to obtain some ex- 
planation of the motives which induced the 
medical officers of Guy’s Hospital to adopt 
the desperate step of amputating a man’s 
arm after the constitutional symptoms of the 
disease had manifested themselves. 

The case alluded to was that published in 
Tue Lancer of last week, and Dr. Haslam, 
seeing Dr. Wa'shman and Mr. Callaway 
present, requested that they would be good 
enough to relate what they knew of the 
case. They did so; but as their account so 
resembled that previously given in the Lan- 
cet, it is to repeat it. Mr. 
Callaway said, in explanation of the course 
adopted at Guy’s in the above-named case, 
that the amputation of the arm was sug- 
gested by Drs. Back and Bright, the physi- 
cians of the ital, and acceded to ; the 
other medical TS, & mere experiment, 
founded upon the theory so strongly con- 
tended for by Dr. , of the lodgment of 
the poison in the part bitten, and of its gra- 
dual absorption on the appearance of the 
general symptoms. The position of the 
wounds were such as to ent the cupping 
glass from being applied, and the result of 
the consultation was that the amputation 
should be proposed first to the friends of the 

tient, as an experiment, stating that al) 

modes of treatment had proved use- 
Jess. Their consent having been obtained, 
the nature of the case was submitted to the 
patient, who, like any other dying man, 
was ready to catch at a straw, and so the 
limb was removed. Mr. Callaway observed, 
that whatever opinion might have been be- 
fore entertained respecting the theory on 
which the performance of this experiment 


Tested, the result of it must serve to con- 


vince every body that the notion of the 
rabid matter being retained in the part up to 
the time of the breaking out of the hy 
phobic symptoms, was altogether fallacious, 
and undeserving of further attention. 

Mr. Dryspare mentioned that the pro- 

ietor of a nostrum called the ‘* Berlin 

ink for the cure of Hydrophobia,” had 
reported it to have cured three persons in 
the neighbourhood of Kennington ; but Mr. 

observed, that the advertiser had 

forgot to mention that these persons, bitten 
by a dog supposed to be mad, had applied to 
him previously to their taking the ** Berlin 
Drink,” of which they drank seven guineas 
worth, and that he had excised and cauter- 
ized the bitten parts. No symptoms of 
hydrophobia had appeared in these persons 
so reported as cured. 
The Presipenr observed, that such per- 
sons usually forget to mention every thing 
but that which served to convey money from 
the credulous into their own pockets. 

Mr. Cattaway thought it a fit ma 
nity of suggesting to the society the 
tion of a committee, according to the custom 
of the French, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the mode of treatment 
most likely to be useful; the opinion of 
which committee might be a sort of direction 
and sanction to the members of the society 
generally to act upon if they should be called 
to a case of developed hydrophobia. Re- 
specting the best prophylactic measures 
there was now no difference of opinion ; 
but he confessed candidly, that if called that 
night to a case of this kind he should hesi- 
tate as much as ever what course to pursue, 
and he believed that much valuable time was 
often lost by such hesitation. 
Mr. Gosserr, Itirr, and others, seemed 
to think that much harm was done by at- 
tempting too much in the general anxiety 
to do something ; and here the business of 
the evening closed. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 


Tue second public annual sitting of this 
Academy took place yesterday, in the palace 
of the Louvre. Baron Portal, principal 
physician to the king, and Baron Dubois, 
presided. 

Five reports were read : 1st, on the epi- 
demics of 1825 and 1826, by M. Pariset, 
secretary to the Academy; 2dly, on the 
labours of the committee of inquiry, on the 
subject of mineral waters ; 3dly, on the sub- 
ject of secret remedies, M. Hasson ; 
4thly, on vaccination, in name of the 
committee 


inted to inquire into this 


important 


ject, by M. Dubois; and, 
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, on the pri M. Adelon. The 
Report of the committee to unhealthy 
habitations, and to masses of filth collected 


inces b 

administration of wine in 
large quantities to patients whose con- 
dition requires an antiphlogistic and tran- 
quilizing treatment. M. Pariset has found 
that the morbid affections produced by 
these epidemics, have commonly been seated 
in the mucous mem! 

The remarks of M. Ferrus, on the sub- 
ject of mineral waters, might, for ought we 
know, have been novel and sagacious, but 
we cannot speak with certainty upon this 
point, for they were as inaudible as the 
Craikshankian oration. 

M. Dubois replied triumphantly to the 
objections raised by ignorance, prejudice, 
and bad faith, against vaccination. He 
demonstrated, both by reasoning and by 
facts, the immense benefit which France had 
derived from this preservative, and bore 
testimony to the merits, not only of Jenner, 
but of the late Duke de la Rochefoucault 
Liancourt, who, according to M. Dubois, 
introduced vaccination into France. 

The prize-subject this year was the doc- 
trine of absorption. Two papers had been 
presented, but neither of them having 
fulfilled the conditions required by the 
Academy, no prize was awarded. The 
Academy has simplified the question, by pro- 
posing the following subject for a prize ofa 

francs: to show, by experiments 
and cases, the effects of the mechanical 
means calculated to prevent the absorption 
of deleterious substances in general, and 
especially that of the hydrophobic virus. 

After the Reports had been read, M. 
Pariset pronounced an eulogium on the late 
M, Pinel, a physician whose able contribu- 
tions to medical science are known to the 
profession throughout Europe. 

Paris, May 6, 1827. 


ST. MARY ABCHURCH, 
Lombard Street. 


A Vestry was held in the above parish, 
on the @d inst., ostensibly for the purpose 
of passing resolutions, declaring the opinion 
of the meeting, that the reports of two 
former meetings of the vestry, inserted in 
‘Tae Lancer, were incorrect, and which our 
readers will recollect tended to cast a strong 
reflection of inhumanity on the overseers to- 
wards the poor. The subject has excited 
a lively interest in the parish, and the vestry 
room was to excess. 
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On taking the Chair, the Rev. Mr. Bel- 
lamy produced Tne Lancet, and was about 
to make some observations on the reports 
above alluded to, when 

Mr. Rees Price said, he had heard that 
the parish had been canvassed, in order to 
the adoption of resolutions to the effect 
that the charge against the parish officers 
was untrue. 

The Chairman asked whether he had can- 
vassed the parish. Only a few voices 
answered in the negative. 

The Chairman said, he had read with sur- 
prise the reports of the two last vestries in 
that chaste* publication, Tue Lancer; and, 
in a speech of considerable length, en- 
deavoured to show the inaccuracy of the 
reports in question. 

Mr. Price. The reports are substantially 
correct. If any ought to complain, it was 
himself ; as he had been made to state that 
the poor woman Paisley had died in a few 
days, whereas he had said she died in a few 
hours after removal to the workhouse. 
With respect to the appellation of ‘ that 
vile publication,” given by the Chairman to 
Tur Lancer, he would only state that the 
work was so extensively patronised, that 
its sale amounted to aearly 12,000 per week. 

The Chairman. I said “ that chaste,” not 
that vile,” publication. 

Mr. Gorton. As far as respects myself, 
the reports are correct. 

A scene of much noise and confusion 
ensued, in the midst of which the Chair- 
man accused Mr. Price of being the author 
of the reports, which the latter denied. 

The Reports in Tar Lancer were then 
read, when it appeared that the only in- 
accuracy in them, was the placing one 
speech before another, not very surprising, 
when it is known that two or three persons 
were addressing the Chair at one time. 

Mr. Meggison, the druggist, was in the 
habit of travelling round the country, and 
every where met with Tue Laycrr. It 
was a most useful publication ; and from its 
extended circulation, was well calculated to 
give publicity to every subject. The care 
of the poor occupied the attention of every 
parish in the kingdom, and any proceedings 
relative to a better provision for the sick 
poor, would be read with interest. With 
respect to the amount claimed by Mr. Price, 
for attendance on paupers, he would suggest 
that legal advice should be taken, rather 
than 100/. should be expended in liti- 
gation. 

Mr. Dawson, with much gravity, then 
rose to move a resolution that the Editor of 


* The Reverend Chairman might well use 
the word chaste ironically, as ‘Tue Lancer, 
on one occasion, contained the virtuous ex- 
ploits of a Parson.—Eo. L. 
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Tas Lancer be ordered to attend the next 
Vestry, and state who were the authors 
of the Reports! Mr. Woodward readily 
M lees: It ridiculous 
I. eggison. t is to su 


itor is too much occupied with more im- 
— business. The question was not put 


Mr. W oe defended himself from the 
charge of inhumanity, and repeated that he 
had acted under the advice of Mr. B. Atkin- 
son, in removing the woman Paisley. 

Mr. Price. of mortification 
were evident, of which every practitioner 
ought to be aware. The poor family who | 
laboured under the small pox was kept) 
without assistance from the from 
28th of September to the 3d of October. 
Was that humanity ? 

The Chairman. If Mr. Atkinson was, 
wrong in his judgment, Mr. Woodward ought | 
not to suffer odium for it. 

A Resolution was then passed, excul- 
pating Mr. Woodward from the charge of 
cruelty to the paupers. 

Mr. Price. Now we see the result of the 
canvass. He did not make a charge of 
cruelty, but of gross neglect. 

A protest, before handed in by Mr. Price, 
relative to the expenditure of the parish 
money, caused some discussion during the 
meeting, which was a very noisy one. A 
special vestry is to be called, to consider 
the protest. Mr. Price’s claim remains to 
be settled by acourt of law. 


To the Editor of Taz Lancer. 

Sir,—By giving insertion to the follow- 
ing, you will obli 

Aw Iyperenpent Puysictan. 
From a Physician in Town to a Student on the 
Eve of Graduation. 

My. dear S——,, Understanding that it is 
your intention, after having finished 
education, to settle as a physician in ned 
me and that the period is not probably 

ery distant, I think it may be useful to you 

pm something of the present state of 
essional matters here, as far as they are 
comprehensible, or 1 am capable of explain- 
~o In the first place, itis not easily 
comprehended that, whilst the actual 
number of physicians in the metropolis does 
not exceed one-sixth part of their due pro- 
ee to the population, their branch of 
the profession is still very far from being | ral 
lucrative. Such, however, is the case ; and 
without entering at present into an ex- 
planation of these surprising facts, (for 
which, in the mean time, consult recent 
 mepcmaymemns let me observe, that I do not 
y any means state them as a discourage- 
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ment from the execution of your purpose. 
On the contrary, | am persuaded that the 
nearer the number of physicians approaches 
to its population, the 
more generall and equally successful, and 

t and powerful will 
they they adopt the means 
which are here recommended to them, and 
are actually within their reach, for regain. 
ing their alienated privileges and naling 
existing monopolies. 

Having completed your studies, under- 
gone your examinations, and obtained your 
testimonials of fitness, you no doubt think 
yourself authorised, in virtue of your di- 
ploma, to exercise your * ubique 
gentium,’ throughout the world ; and so you 
undoubtedly are, and it depends ‘wholly upon 
yourself to assert and to maintain your own 
rights and privileges as a medical graduate, 
as well as the rights and privileges of your 
University. But in order that you may be 
enabled to do so effectually, it is necessary 
that you should be informed beforehand of 
of the manner, and the quarter, and the 
grounds, upon which they are considered as 
liable to be assailed, wpon your fixing age 
self as a practitioner in this great cit = 
say “‘ considered as liable to be assailed,” 
cause, in point of fact, there an ane te 
by which you can legally be prevented from 
exercising your profession in London, any 
more than in any other of the British 
dominions, upon the only authority recog- 
nised by the law of the land, by reason, and 
by common sense,—that of your diploma. 
Do not, therefore, allow the erroneous be- 
lief to influence your resolves, that the body 
of learned monopolists, called the Royal 
College of Physicians in London, possess any 
power whatever of prohibiting graduates in 
medicine, as such, from freely exercising their 
profession. If these monopolists were not 
conscious that they do not possess the sha- 
dow of any such power, would they not 
endeavour to exercise it against the scores 
of independent physicians who are now set- 
tled in and around the metropolis? Why 
then should the graduates of the northern 
Universities of the kingdom, unnecessarily 
submit to the indignity of a second exami- 
nation, to the sacrifice of paying 651. 13s. 4d. 
for a licence to practise medicine ? and me 
is worse, to the degradation of being 
in a subordinate professional rank Oa the 
graduates of the Univenthive of the south ? 
Why should they condescend, in thus hu- 
pe themselves, to perform the immo- 

and disgraceful ceremony of swearing, 

on their bended knees, to do all things in ho- 
nour of those who degrade them, and even 
-laws, with which they are not 
made acquainted? All this, if 

coaee were not of frequent occurrence, would 
be deemed incredible. It is, indeed, quite 
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impossible to believe that such indignities 
should have been so long submitted to, and 
persons too in the character and with the 
education of gentlemen, but upon the errone- 
ous supposition that a conformity to the ile. 
gal by-laws of the College of Physicians was 
an indispensible preliminary to the right of 
settling with advantage, or of settling at all, 
in the practice of physic in London. Now 
even this necessity, if it existed, would not 
afford a valid excuse for submitting to all 
the immoral and degrading acts which have 
been stated. But it does not exist; and it 
oaly requires @ full knowledge of this fact to 
make it a piece of inexcusable baseness in 
any man hereafter to become a licentiate of 
the College of Physicians. Such a step is 
not only not indispensible, but it is even not 
useful. Let us consider the further immoral 
acts, of which, after having undergone all 
this degradation, a licentiate must be guilty, 
under the reign of the College and the pre- 
sent regime, before he can hope to thrive, 
oreven to live by his practice. Generally 
speaking, it is quite in vain for him to ex- 
pect that he will, in any reasonable time, by 
an assiduous and conscientious application 
of his acquired knowledge, obtain such a 
proportion of business as will afford him a 
genteel or even a competent income. To 
ensure success under this system, there is 
aly one line of proceeding to be adopted; 
a very base one it is. Owing to the 
monopoly of the College of Physicians, that 
class of medical men known in other countries 
as apothecaries or pharmaciens, have suc- 
ceeded in engrossing almost all the ordinary 
medical practice of the town ; and itis only 
when the patient has been duly drugged into 
danger by these functionaries, that the real 
physician is ever called in. The choice of 
the physician, in such a case, almost always 
depends upon the apothecary; consequently, 
the apothecaries are the patrons of the phy- 
sicians. The physician who happens to be 
on friendly terms with the greatest number 
of those keepers of the health and secrets of 
families, will of course be the oftenest con- 
sulted. But, besides obviating the respon- 
sibility of an unfortunate issue, and giving 
occasional entertainments to his patrons, the 
unfortunate physician will also be expected 
to prescribe for the interests of the general 
practitioner at least as much as for those of 
his patient. Upon a due observance of this 
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their common patron, must be doubly obse- 
quious. Instead of the simplest, most ef- 
ficient, and cheapest prescriptions, which 
would be most suitable to the patient, he 
must consider that the very reverse is most 
suitable to the apothecary. Accordingly, 
the more fully you renounce all principle, 
the better will you succeed in London as a 
ees under the present blessed regime. 
at physician in high practice, let me 
ask, has not felt himself under the necessity, 
in order to retain it, of prescribing fully as 
much for the benefit of the apothecary as 
for that of the patient? I am not treating 
of the immorality of individuals—it is the 
turpitude of the system which I condemn. 
But are we under any necessity of con- 
forming to this vile system? Certainly not. 
Can we not ensure success by practising 
honestly, conscientiously, and independent- 
ly, not only without the patronage of the apo- 
thecary, but by limiting him, as in all other 
countries, whether civilized or barbarous, to 
his proper functions of dispensing medi- 
cines! This also we can undoubtedly effect, 
by means of a general union of independent 
physicians, not only keeping scrupulously 
aloof from the vortex of the system, but 


| bidding open defiance: to its unfounded 


pretensions and usurpations. For such a 
change the public are in the course of being 
fully prepared. They will soon learn the 
bene‘it of transferring their allegiance from 
the monopolist of the College of Physicians, 
and his ally the general practitioner, to the 
independent physician, and the dispensing 
apothecary, under the name of chemist and 
druggist. To promote this desirable change, 
a certain number of independent physicians 
in London have formed themselves into an 
association, to which medical graduates of 
all universities are eligible, wherever si- 
tuated. Some of the leading objects of this 
association are to afford to its members a 
rallying point, and to support and aid them 
in all their lawful pursuits, as well as to pro- 
tect them against all unjustifiable or un- 
founded pretensions whatsoever. Thus the 
young physician, settling in London, or in 
any other part of England, will enjoy effi- 
cient protection ; the practice of physic and 
its cultivators will be emancipated from the 
double thraldom of the College of Physicians 
and the practising apothecary, and justice ren- 
dered to the public. The benefits of becom- 


policy it may depend whether his employ 

consults with him a second time. As the 
fellows of the College of Physicians are sup- 
posed by the general practitioner to have 
some power, and this notion has certainly 
been the cause of elevating himself into a 
patron, he defers to them more than to the 
licentiates, and ceteris parius will in pre- 
ference call them in. Hence the licentiate, 


ing bers of an independent body like 

the Facuttry or Paysic,* on the one band, 

and the disgrace of becoming appendages 

to a monopoly like the College of Phy- 

sicians, on the other hand, must be now ap- 

parent to the world. 1 am yours, &c. 
London, May 4th, 1827. 


* Vide “* Circular,” Lancer, Vol. XI, 
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The Pewter Director, 


The Stilet. 


DR. PENNECK’S NEW CATHETER AND GUIDE. 


DESCRIPTION OF A NEW CATHE- 
TER AND GUIDE. 


By Hexry M.D. Penzance. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sin,—If you deem the two following pa- 
pers, with a sketch of the instruments, de- 
serving a place in Tne Lancet, I shall be 
obliged by your inserting them. 


The first paper, with the drawings, I sent 
my friend, Dr. Clutterbuck, in September 
last; he read it before the Medical Society 
when several of the bers were pl 
to express their approbation. 


In several diseases of the male urinary 
passage it is allowed to be necessary for a 
time, to keep a catheter in the bladder, 
which often requires to be withdrawn for 
the purpose of cleaning it, and in attempting 
to replace it when much disease has altered | 
the passage, rendered the parts irritable, 
and thrown them into spasmodic contraction, 
considerable suffering has been occasioned 
to the patient, and difficulty experienced by 
the surgeon, It has appeared to me, that 
the alterations and additions to the catheter 
which I am about to propose, will relieve 
the patient from much distress, and greatly 
facilitate the operation of replacing the 
catheter in the bladder. 


The catheter is made ofelastic gum. The 
stilet is of steel wire, and when bent to a) 
proper curve, will be stiff enough to enable 
the catheter to preserve that figure, and | 
sufficient to overcome resistance in passing 
the urethra, yet in a certain degree flexible | 
from the curved part, that it may be more | 
easily withdrawn when the catheter is in | 
the bladder. ‘The stilet has aa ball at the 
end to fit the opening in the extremity of 
the catheter, a brass cylinder is screwed on 
the stilet, for the purpose of regulating its 
length ; this cylinder has an enlarged end to | 
prevent the stilet projecting too far; thus 
it will be like the perforator of a trocar; a 
cap is screwed to the catheter over this cy- 
linder, which forcing on the stilet and re- 
sisted by the enlarged end of the cylinder, 
will keep it firwly in its place, and combine 
the parts into one instrument. The extre- 
mity of the catheter will then present the 
same figure as the common one, and being 
passed into the bladder, the cap is unscrewed 
and the etilet withdrawn; as often as the 
urine is expelled the cap is replaced. When 
it is necessary to clean the catheter, I desire 
the patient to retain his urine for atime; 
I then unscrew the cap, and if I think 


it necessray to remove any mucus the ca- 
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theter may contain, I apply the tube of a 
common two-ounce syringe, fitted to the 
catheter, which by a single exhausting stroke 
of the piston will bring such a gush of urine 
through it, the patient assisting with the 
expulsive effort, as certainly to clear the 
catheter, I afterwards use a kind of bougie, 
which I call a director; itis made of soft 
metal, (pewter,) or of elastic gum, and about 
one inch more than twice the length of the 
catheter, and so large as only to pass easily 
through it, and it is marked at the length of 
the catheter. I introduce this director 
through the catheter till the mark is close 
to it, which assures me it must have reached 
the bladder. The catheter should then be 
slid back and withdrawn, whilst the director 
is kept steadily in the bladder, by an assistant 
holding the penis in one hand, and the end 
of the director in the other, and gently 
pressing the glans penis on the director. The 
catheter being cleaned, is to be repassed on 
the director through the uretha, until it is 
ascertained by the appearance of the mark 
that it has reached the bladder. When the 
director is withdrawn the cap is screwed 
on, and the operation is completed. 


This method will prevent the catheter 
being diverted from the course of the urethra 
into any fistula or other opening, or from 
cutting against an enlarged prostate, or oc- 
casioning irritation in the urethra, or pain to 
the patient. It will also be found important 
on other accounts. ‘The contents of the 
bladder will be discharged by a larger open- 
ing, which may allow clots of blood, or other 
matters lodged in the bladder to pass out, 
or they will be more easily withdrawn by the 
syringe, and fiuids may be more conveniently 
injected and again withdrawn, after the 
manner of the stomach pump, and, on some 
occasions it may probably be the happy 
means of preventing the formation of calculi 
in the bladder, 


Every surgeon must have remarked the 
greater difficulty in passing a very small 
bougie through a stricture, than one of a 
moderate size, perhaps from the greater 
flexibility and softening of the small bougie 
in its passage through the urethra, and from 
its often taking a serpentine form, insomuch 
that sometimes it has not been quite certain 
whether the bougie has or has not reached 
the bladder. Mr. C. Bell, in his Operative 
Surgery, vol. 1, plate 2, has shown how the 
point becomes refiected ; it is also more liable 
to enter the lacunz, and this must be of still 
greater consequence when a caustic bougie 
is introduced, It has oceurred to me that 
an instrument similar to the flexible catheter, 
might be found very useful in passing small 
bougies through narrow strictures. Mr. J. 
Hunter, in his Treatise on the Venereal 


Disease, -4to, 2d, edition, page 128, finding 
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he had gained no advantage after six months | in every case of retention of urine, if from 
trial with the bougie, says, ‘‘ I conceived that | spasm, then immediately; and ifi 
I might be able to destroy the stricture by | Should have been present after the usual 
escharotics, and my first attempt was with | means have been used, it seems right to at- 
red precipitate ; I applied to the end of a tempt cautiously to inject warm water, not 
bougie some salve, and dipped it in red pre- | with an elastic gum bottle, but with asyringe, 
cipitate. This bougie I passed down to the | which may afterwards assist the expulsive 
stricture, but found it brought on consider-| effort of the patient in withdrawing it, 
able inflammation all along the inside of the | Though dissections have shown that part of 
e, which I attributed to the precipitate | the urethra which lies between the neck of 
being rubbed off in passing the bougie ; | ‘the bladder and the stricture to have been 
then introduced a silver canula down to the | much enlarged by the increased force neces- 
stricture, and through this canula I passed | Sary to expel the urine, whilst the stricture 
the bougie with precipitate, as before.” | prevented its free passage, yet the canula 
This attempt having failed, Mr. Hunter being kept in close contact with the stric- 
seems to have abandoned the passing a bou- | tare, and the syringe applied to it, will 
gie through a canula, for that of a caustic) prevent any but the strictured part being 
confined in a port-crayon. The inconveni-| distended in injecting the fluid, or by the 
ences attending it are well known, and/exhaustion of the syringe during the ex. 
have induced Sir Everard Home and Mr. /pulsive effort of the patient, because then 
Whately to use bougies armed with caustic;/the pressure of the atmosphere will be 
but as far as 1 am aware they have omitted | taken off from the passage only, and thus the 
the use of the canula, which appears likely | fluid will be forced through the stricture 
to produce much good effect, and the alter- 
ation I propose in Mr. Hunter's canula (plate | 
3, figure 1,) is to have itmade of soft pewter, 
or elastic gum, instead of silver, which seems | 


too stiff, and if twisted often becomes rough. | 
The plug of the stilet should exactly fit the | 
canula, and have a shoulder to prevent it 
from projecting too far, and perhaps a brass 
cylinder, as the stilet of the catheter, to re- 
gulate its length. The canula may be two 
inches shorter than a common bougie. It 
may be passed down to the stricture straight | 
or curved, with the stilett in it, according to 
the situation of the stricture. When the 
stilet is withdrawn, ever so small a bougie 
introduced through the canula, will certainly 
preserve its right direction, and bear pre- 
cisely on the stricture. Thus greater faci- 
lity and safety will be given to the use of 
bougies. 1 conceive this method is entirely 
distinct from the purpose for which Mr. 
Hunter intended the canula. 


Tn the foregoing description of my pro- 
posed improvements of the male catheter, 
amoug other uses for which I designed it 
I mentioned the more easily injecting liquids 
into the bladder, and withdrawing them 
after the manner of the stomach pump, as 
likely to be useful in cases of extravasation 
of blood, &c. in the bladder. Since I made 
that communication, I have remarked that 
«* M. Amussat, of Paris, in a case of reten- 
tion of urine from stricture in the urethra, 
had passed a flexible tube as far as the ob- 
struction; and then by means of an elastic 
gum bottle, gently forced a small quantity of 
fluid through the stricture, which relieved 
the obstruction and the urine flowed.” 


This idea once started, seems capable of 
being carried considerably farther ; perhaps 


= power, and perha 
the over-distended part of the urethra wi 
be allowed to recover its tone. I think it 
probable, that by frequently but cautious! 
forcing a fluid through the stricture, it w 
become dilated much, as if a sponge tent had 
been introduced ; and that by this method, 
strictures may be almost entirely cured 
without the aid of bougies. 


with so much 


If other gentlemen, who have more op- 
portunities than myself, should so far ap- 
prove of this method as to put it im prac- 
tice, I hope, with your permission, through 
the medium of your most beneficial and ex- 
tensively circulated work, they will favour 
the public with the result of their expe- 
rience. 


1 am, Sir, very respectfully, 


Your humble servant, 
Henry Penxece, M.D. 
Penzance, May, 1827. 


P.S—As Dr. Clutterbuck had made my 
paper of September 20, 1825, public, I was 
surprised to observe that one of the patentees 
of the stomach pump, in a vindication of his 
invention, dated April 1st ult., should have 
confined the method of injecting liquids 
into, and withdrawing them from, the blad- 
der to that instrument, whereas a common 
syringe of trifling expense is, as I had 
stated, fully equal to that purpose. 
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LONDON SURGERY. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Srr,—Of all the advantages which this 
great city affords to every class of professional 
men, those which it confers on the surgical 
student are of the most varied and useful na- 
ture. Tempted bythe high reputation which 
London surgery has obtained, I have left 
that school which hitherto has nurtured me, 
to reap those rewards which are here be- 
stowed with so liberal a hand ; and being, as 
I hope, far advanced in my profession, | in- 
tend to take rather a general survey of the 
whole practice, than to follow the opinions 
of any individual. First I directed my steps 
to Guy's Hospital, so celebrated for the pro- 
duction of the best surgeon of the present 

e; and I take the liberty of submitting to 
you the remarks which occurred to me on 
the operations which were performed on the 
day of my visit. (May 1st.) 

‘Mr. Bransby Cooper first cut out a dis- 
eased mamma, and astonished me not a little, 
after all the boasted perfection, by the man- 
ner which he followed. His cutaneous in- 
cisions were so very small, (in comparison 
with those I have been accustomed to see,) 
that he was obliged to dissect back the 
integuments before he could remove the 
diseased mass, although it was by no means 
large, and thus left a large oval pouch, 
which must tend to produce a high degree 
of inflammatory action, and favour the for- 
mation of purulent matter, independent of 
the great chance (it affords of a recurrence 
of the disease in the cutaneous texture. 
The operator was much embarrassed in the 
removal, by his not making his preliminary 
incisicns deep enough, and being thus 
obliged to cut, in the latter stage, from 
within outwards in a very awkward way. 

In the schools of the ‘‘ land of the moun- 
tain and of the flood,” it is amaxim, as ge- 
nerally inculcated as practised, to make the 
first incisions free, and down to the strong 
fascia which invests the pectoral muscle. 

Amputation below the knee was next 
performed, for a fungous ulcer of the heel, 
of large size and long standing ; but I could 
not obtain any history of the case, as the 
surgeon made no exposition in the operating 
theatre, and the students who were ee 
me seemed more intent about the method 
of removal than the nature of the disease. 
The circular operation was the one selected, 
and much to my surprise, for 1 had supposed 
that this method was scarcely ever practised 
in this amputation ; the flap being for many 
and obvious reasons so much preferable. A 
very ingenious way of making the flap has 
lately been practised in Edinburgh, by Mr. 


Syme, by first making an angular incision 

er the tibia, and then piercing with the 
catline inwards and outwards; thus mak- 
ing the flaps from the sides of the limb. 
This, although certainly a difficult operation, 
affords a very beautiful and regular stump, 
and is unattended by any of those disagree- 
able consequences arising from too great a 
proportion of muscle. 


The method of dressing stumps, in Guy's 
Hospital, differs much from that followed in 
Edinburgh, but there can be no doubt that 
the one adopted here is much preferable, al- 
though there are some parts of it which 
might, I think, be altered with great advan- 
tage. In Scotland, the surgeons very ge- 
nerally still smother the face of the stump 
with charpie and bandages ; while in the 
dressing alluded to, the edges of the wound 
were retained in contact, by means of two 
broad pieces of adhesive plaster, without 
any other covering. Now, Sir, it appears 


|to me, that if three or four narrow strips, 


applied at some distance from one another, 
were employed instead of the two large ones 
which completely cover the stump, there 
would be no chance of the collection and 
cousequent burrowing of purulent matter, 
which must be the consequence whenever 
suppuration takes place, every exit being 
completely blocked up. One of our surgeons, 
and perhaps the most distinguished, (Mr, 
Liston,) is so much impressed with this 
opinion that he invariably corege stitches, 
His success is well known. During Mr. 
Cooper’s operation a circumstance occurred, 
which many may consider to be of a very 
trivial nature, yet others would think it ve 
reprehensible,—the trusting to a youthf 
assistant the management of the circulation 
in the limb. The consequence was, that 
when the large vessels were divided the 
poured out a considerable quantity of blood, 
which in some debilitated patients might 
have produced very fatal results. 

Of the general arrangements in reference 
to the patient, assistants and nurses, and of 
the neatness and composure of the surgeons, 
I cannot express myself too warmly ; and I 
hope that after the many scenes of confusion 
I have witnessed in our infirmaries, they 
will make a not less lasting than agreeable 
impression on my mind. 

Should these few observations be deemed 
worthy of a place in your pages, | shall at 
another time offer to your notice any critical 
remarks that may occur to me. 

With grateful feelings for the knowledge 
I have acquired by mae your Numbers, 

Tam, Sir, 
Your much obliged Servant, 


Scorcu Critic, 
May 4th. 
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498 NOTICES. 


WORKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Medical Botany, or Illustrations and De- 


Esq. F.L.S. London, Churchill, 


1827. 8vo. 


Mr. Covtsow is 


preparing for the Press, 
a Translation of Edward's Manual of Surgical 
Auatomy, and Tavernier’s Manual of Surgi- 
scriptions of Medical Plants. By Jonx cal Pathology, with Notes. To be pub- 
Sotenienn, M. D., and James Morss lished by Simpkin and Marshall. 


An Introduction to the Science of the 


This Part contains four Engravings, which Pulse, as applied to the Practice of Medi- 


are equally well executed with those of 


former Numbers. 
Practical Observations on the General and 
Local Antiseptic Properties of the Chloru- 
rets of the Oxides of Sodium and Calcium 


in the Practice of Physic and Surgery, and 


for Correcting the Putrid Effuvia of Decom- 
Animal Matter. By Dr. Hassext, 

esident Physician at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
late of the British Army. Lcendon, Longman 
and Co., 1827. 8vo. pp. 31. 


Remarks on the Moral Treatment of In- 
sanity. By Tuomas Knicur, of Hope 
House, King Street, Hammersmith. Smart, 
1827. 12mo. pp. 16. 


A Critical Analysis of the Memoir read 
by Dr. Barry before the Academy of 
Sciences on the 8th June, 1825, at the In- 
stitute of France, on Atmospheric Pressure 
being the Principal Cause of the Progres- 
sion of the Blood in the Veins. By Henny 
Searve, Surgeon, London, Callow and 
Wilson, 1827. 8vo. pp. 88. 

Observations on the Importance of ascer- 
taining the Rates or Laws of Mortality 
among Europeans by Chronic Diseases and 
Hot Climates, on the data necessary for con- 
structing Tables to show the probable Du- 
ration of a Disease ; with an Appendix. By 
Gro. Fannex, Resident Director of the 
Asylum Life Assurance Company. London, 
Hessey, 1826. pp. 102. 8vo. 


Thought not a Function of the Brain; a 
Reply to the Arguments for Materialism 
advanced by Mr. W. Lawrence in his Lec- 
tures on Physiology. London, Rivingtons, 
1827. pp. 80. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the Press, and specdily will be published, 


Pathological and Practical Observations 
on Spinal Diseases, illustrated with engrav- 
ings ; also, an Inquiry into the Origin and 
Cure of Distorted Limbs, By Eowarp Har- 
nison, F.R.A.S. Edinb., formerly 
President of the Royal Med. and Royal 


cine, By Jutivs Rucco, M.D. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications have been received from 
Dr. Sutny—Mr. Wattrr—Dr. 
Mr. Cocks of Hatfield—and Mr. Wavns- 
BROUGH ; also anonymous letters with the 
following signatures—P.—D. V.—Casri- 
Gator— Epixensis—A Srvupent or Epiy- 
surGH—Tyro—A Boroven Srupenr— 
X.—G. W. N.—A Purm or rae Lonxpon 
Hospita — Junius—T. B——tt—Pairo 


Puito is informed, that the Edinburgh 
diplomatists are entitled to practise surgery 
in England, and can recover claims for such 
practice in English courts of law. 


Will a Purt. or rue Loxpon Hosprtat 
favour us with his name confidentially ? 


We should like to see one of the articles 
mentioned by G. W. N. 


A Borovcn Srepenr desires us to hint 
to Mr. Lizars, ‘* that he has entirely omitted 
to give a plate, or any anatomical description, 
of the female mamme, with the physiologi- 
cal and pathological observations.” 


We have inquired into the circumstance 
mentioned by our Correspondent, and very 
much regret that he should have been 
subjected to any inconvenience ; it arose 
from a misunderstanding on the part of our 
publisher. Several editions of many of the 
volumes are out of print, but any of those in 
our possession can be obtained separately ; 
amongst others the third edition, in one 
volume, of Vols. III and 1V. 


Under the peculiar circumstances de- 
scribed by Tyno, we advise him to confine 
his attention, during the first course, to dis- 
sections and lectures on anatomy. We are 
entirely unacquainted with the lectures of 


Phys. Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 


the Dcctor to whom he refers, 
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